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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
No. 16, 
SOME HANDY, OR PERHAPS LAZY ‘ FIXIN’S.”’ 


é¢ Wyn: wife, what shall I write about 











next?” 

‘“*Why, can’t you think of any thing 
more to write about? Well, I thought that you would 
get ali ‘written out’ after awhile. I guess that you 
had better write and tell Mr. Root about that stool 
that you were going to make last summer, and have 
strapped fast to you.” 

‘No, I shall not say any thing about that (but it 
isn’t because I am afraid that folks will laugh at me, 
you needn’t think), but I guess that I will write and 
tellabout having nuclei on ‘stilts.’”’ Your plan, 
friend Root, of fastening the nuclei to the grapevine 
trellises, and using the hive below as a seat or table, 
is a good one; but if one has six or seven times as 
maby nuclei as full colonies, some other plan has to 
be adopted. Last season my 80 nuclei were placed 
directly upon the ground; and, ag I examined each 
nucleus every third day, besides catching queens 
and inserting cells between times, I found the stoop- 
ing very tiresome. To rest my weary back I have 
frequently gotten down upon my knees, and, in ex- 
treme cases, I have sat *‘flat’’ upon the ground; 
and, as Inzared the end of my task, I would count 
the number of nuclei yet to be visited, much as the 
schoolboy counts the days just before vacation. 

: Now, just look at the inclosed 
pencil sketch, and you wiil see 





clei the coming season. The 
stakes and seat are made of cull 
lumber. The stakes are just the 
right length to bring the hive at 
aconvenient height for working 
while standing upon my feet. Do 
you notice those two little strips 
tacked to the sides of the hive, 
their ends projecting beyond the 
end of the hive? Well, these pro- 
jecting ends are to hang frames upon. Inside the 
projecting end of the strip, fastened to the back of 
the hive, is tacked a piece of wood 1% inches wide, 
otherwise the space between the two projecting ends 
would be too wide to hang the frames upon. I said 


QUEEN -REARING 
HIVE. 


7 how Lintend to arrange my nu- | 





both of these strips were tacked to the hive; but it 
isn't so, as the one on the front of the hive is fas- 
tened with a screw. It rests upon a nail, and can be 
turned back out of the way when I wish to close the 
hive. 

And did you notice how the cover is hinged on? 
Just two strips of wood tacked to the ends of the 
cover, letting them run down slanting until they 
reach the front edge of the hive, where they turn 
upon screws. The holes in the ends of the hinges 
are just large enough to slip over the heads of the 
screws, and, by springing the hinges out a little, I 
can, if I wish, remove the cover in an instant. 
When the hive is opened, the cover forms a nice 
shelf upon which I can set my smoker, box of brood, 
or lay queen cages or cells, etc. When caging 
queens I shall hang up the frame, and sit down and 
take my ease while catching the queen and the 30 or 
40 bees that I am sometimes obliged to send with the 
queen late in the season. 

I have just “ figured up,’’ and the cost of the ma- 
terial for these ‘‘fixin’s’’ will be about ten cents 
per hive. Perhaps I shall whitewash the “stilts.” 

Perhaps, friend Root, you will think all this too 
much *“ machinery,” but you will, I think, admit 
that it will be “ handy;”’ and it was, I believe, from 
yourself that I obtained my first ideas of having 
things “ handy;’”’ and it has now become such a 
“hobby” with me that a visitor seldom ‘* does’’ my 
establishment without exclaiming, from one to a 
dozen times, ‘‘ Why, you have got every thing handy, 
haven’t you?”’ W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


Very good, friend H. There is no danger 
of getting too many helps of the kind you 
speak of, if they are really helps, and not 
hindrances, when we take the whole into 
consideration, cost of keeping them in re- 
par, etc. I have invented a gyent many 

elps and new plans; but somehow, as the 
years pass, the greater part of them get laid 
aside, and just now we are bringing our bees 
out of the house apiary, that we thought 
was going to be sucha great help (in just 
the way you are talking about), and putting 
them in hives out-doors, because they not 
only winter better, but ag? Bana of the boys 
declare it is less trouble to handle them. 
Very likely your arrangement will be liked 
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for queen-rearing; but I fear you will have 
to pal it up every winter, or the frost will 
make havoe with it. It is an excellent plan, 
nevertheless, to consider and discuss all 
these matters; for it is the real practical 
work of our favorite pursuit; how to handle 
a great number of colonies without hired 
help is just what we all need to know. 


——___—_—— 6 = 
FRIEND FOSTERS FDN. MACHINE. 
THE NEW FOUNDATION MOLDS. 


L EAR EDITOR AND FRIENDS: —I hope that 
PLZ 





your bees are all as comfortably packed this 
4 very cold winter as ours are. We are now 
settled in our new home, and of cour e are perfect- 
ly happy. 

I have been improving the winter months by per- 
fecting the method of making fdn. at one operation, 
and have succeeded beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. By the way, friend Root, since the Faris 
machine was described in every particular, save the 
leather strap. away back in 1878 (Aug., page 255), and 
since friend Harrison's machine was the same thing 
with two covers to his “book” instead of one, did 
you not greatly misrepresent the matter on page 
582, Dec., 1880? I originally invented the machine in 
1878, and there gave it to the public; therefore, any 
patent issued upon the machine itself is “null and 
void.” Take and use it freely; but please let's not 
try to cover it with patents. 






IPPING OR 


MAKING FOUNDATION WITHOUT EITHER 
ROLLING. 

In my last article I contemplated a machine for 
making wired fdn. at one operation. I now think 
that wired fdn. will soon be a thing of the past, as 
my experience for the past three years, with the un- 
wired dipped fdn. in deep frames, has satisfied me 
that it can be used as thin as desired with no danger 
of its sagging even in the hottest weather. The ma- 
chine as heretofore used has the following objec- 
tions, which I have fully overcome:— 

1. It is so heavy, if made sufficiently strong, that 





"it is very tiresome to lift it from the wax to the wa- 


ter and back again. 
2. We must wait until it stops dripping after dip- 
ping, which consumes time. 





3. As both sides and all of the edges of one mold 
and its frame go under wax, it is obvious, that the 
wax is cooled and the water warmed twofold more 
than they would be if the wax only touched where it 
is to stay, thus consuming more wood and ice. 

4. It takes longer to cool the mold and clean off 
the wax. 

5. Dipping both plates, as per friend Bonham, 
page 26, partially obviates the difficulty; but “the 
remedy is worse than the disease,”’ as it makes two 
sheets, which are imperfectly united, and takes 
double the wax. 

6. ‘The leather straps, as per friend Faris, prevent 
the mold from opening wide, and make it difficult to 
remove the fdn. : 

7. If the face gets too wet, as it docs by dipping, 
the impression is imperfect. 

All of these difficulties I have overcome in my new 
fdn. mold, described as follows:— 

The frames are made of strips of wood %x2 in. 
They must be very strong and thoroughly braced 
with iron rods running through the casts, to prevent 
the least warp or twist to which the plaster is in- 
clined. The frames are hinged and filled in the usu- 
al way. They are each two inches deep for the 
sake of strength, but the plates need be only ¥% or1 
in. thick. 

The molds, A, while open, lie flat on the surface of 
the water in the tank, B, face up. The one at your 
right is fastened in the tank with one inch between 
its frame and sides of tank. The other turns on 
the hinges, and, when resting upon a support in the 
tank, the face of each plate is level with the other: 
and about 4 inch above the surface of the water all 


| around. The face keeps just wet enough by absorb- 


| tion, and is constantly cooling and moistening. The 


wax is applied to the stationary plate by means of a 
wax fountain, C, which distributes it perfectly in a 
“ twinkling,’ and the other plate coming down sends 
the surplus wax, if any, right into the water. The 


| wax-fountain, C, is kept in the wax, D; it is taken 





in the right hand when the mold is worked with the 
left. It is placed in position over the lower plate, A, 
the ends of the bar, E, resting on the edge of the 
tank, B, upon which they slide, and which holds the 
fountain level. By raising the handle, C, the wax 
pours from the row of holes at F. It js drawn with 
an easy motion across the plate, beginning at the 
hinges. The moment it is off, the upper plate comes 
down by the left hand. Ina moment it is ready to 
open, and a perfect sheet of fdn. lies before you, 
with only aslight margin. When this is removed, 
all is ready for another. The edges of the lower 
plates are slightly raised to prevent the wax from 
overflowing, and the upper one fits over, something 
like a Simplicity-hive cover, G, throwing the wax 
down so that one can work in his “ broadeloth”’ if he 
likes. As there is next to nocleaning up of scraps, 
and no lifting, the work pushes right along. I think 


I can make up 7%5 Ibs. per day of perfect fdn., L. or 


any other size. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING FOSTER'S FDN. MACHINE. 

Place the tank ona box or stand, level with the 
stove. The piece of tin on the edge of the tank 
should project inside the wax-pan on the stove. Lay 
the strips of wood across the ends of the large pan, 
and rest the wax-pan onthem. Use the fountain in 
either side of wax-pan you like, the lumps of wax in 
the other. The fount runs on the track both ways, 
with the handle level when not “pouring.” The 
screw in the tank holds the bed-plate securely in 
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place. Be sure to let the mold thoroughly soak (cov- 
-yed with water) before beginning, and if it gets too 
iry by rapid work, sponge it off. Keepice or snow 
inder the bed-plate. You can “hurry” the cooling 
of tne marginal wax after pressure by dipping a 
»lock or something into the water, thus raising the 
-urfuee to the face of mold. I would not let the 
nold mold freeze while full of water. 

| hope soon to produce a machine with metal face 
‘hat will work this way. I will re-fill frames with 
»'aster for $1.00. 

| hereby make these inventions public property. 
Y ucan make the machines yourse!ycs, or I can 
‘us nish them as follows:— 

One pair of molds, $5.00; water-tank, $2.00; double 
viix-boiler, $2.00; wax fountain, $1.0). All com- 
picte, packed in tank as shipping-box, $10.00, Fdn., 
per lb., 40e plus 10e for cach package. Price is for 
L.. size. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1881. 


We have the machine here with us, and it 
is a success without question. The figure 
it the upper left-hand corner is to show how 
‘he plaster plates close together. Well, after 
he sheets are made, they have to be trimm- 
“d], and the trimming takes more time 
han to make the sheet. Mr. Gray took a 
ook at it, and soon made a pair of plates 
vith galvanized iron around the edges, so 
hat when the plates were closed, the surplus 
vax could all be taken off clean, leaving the 
sheet all ready to be put right into a wired 
rame. The only trouble is now the frail 
ature of these plaster plates. We have a 
ir of metal ones, but they won’t work, be- 
‘ause they are not porous, like the plaster, 
0 hold water; also, we want to combine 
his idea with that of the Given press. Do 
ou not see again, friends, how all this prog- 
ess is the work of many hands and brains ? 
tis but a few numbers back, that a suggest- 
«| putting the wax on with a broad brush, 
ind Mr. said a year ago, that wax 
‘ould be poured on the plates through a nar- 
ow slit. Friend Foster has invented the 
ountain and the row of holes, and it works, 
00,likeacharm. I have placed to his cred- 
t, for the same, $25.00, although I shall not 
uake any of the machines, and very likely 
he whole may be laid aside in a few months 
or something still better. 


=> +60 aa 


THE PEET INTRODUCING CAGE, AS WE 
MAKE IT. 





TLE cut below will make the whole mat- 
ter plain, almost without a description. 

The cage is about 24,x44 inches. The 
ide pieces, are made of strips 7-32x9-16. The 
ide pieces are each 44incheslong. The end 
ieces are each 24 long by.4 inch thick ; you 
vill see this brings the thickness of the ends 
-16 less than the sides, to let the tin slide 
un over the ends. The end piece that holds 
ie candy is made from a piece 3x14; but 
efore nailing the box together, a place is 
awed out to receive the candy, so only about 
of an inch of wood is left on the bottom 
nd end. With a very fine saw, grooves are 
nade for the tin slide to run in; this slide is 
ent as shown, for convenience in withdraw- 
ug. A corner is clipped form the othef end, 





that the cage may be opened so one bee can 
be put in at a time, when caging the bees 


and queen. 





The tin points are for fastening the cage 
securely into the comb. Directions for do- 
ing this are pasted on the cover of the cage, 
seen in the foreground. These are simply 
pieces of basswood, of the cage, one of which 
has the grain of the wood running crosswise, 
to prevent the liability of damage in the 
mails. The other little board we drop on 
our grooving saws, to cut the ventilating 
holes shown in the picture. When ready to 
mail, the tin points are turned down, the lit- 
tle boards placed on each side, and the whole 
wrapped in stout flour-sack paper, after 
which an opening is cut or torn right over 
the ventilating slots. It will be observed we 
have no bottle of water in this cage. The 
reason is, that friend Viallon’s candy seems 
to hold moisture enough without it. We 
will give the recipe for this candy again, as 
it may not be familiar to some of our new 
readers. 

Take 12 ounces of powdered white sugar, 4 ounces of Louisiana 
brown sugar, one table-spoonful of flour, and two table-spoon- 
fuls of honey, stir well together, and add just enough water to 
make it like thick mush; then bring it to a boiling point, or If 
too much is added, boil it a minute or two; then stir it well un- 
til it begins to thicken, and pour quickly a table-spoonful into 
each cage. 

The peculiarity of this candy is, that it 
never dries, but remains soft and pasty, but 
yet not enough so to daub the bee. 

-_——> +0 


NEW TOOLS. 





USED BY MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEE-HIVES. 


PLANEKS 





LAST month mentioned that we had 

been enabled to substitute the Gem 

planer instead of the Lilliputian, which 
we have sold for the past few years. As 
several inquiries have been made about this 
and the Pony planer, I have thought best to 
give you drawings of each. The cheapest 
planer made is the Cigar-Box planer, shown 
in our, price list, and used, principally, to 
plane stuff for sections. These planers are 
designed for planing cigar-box lumber and 
other kinds of planing where very smooth 
jeg is needed. The9-inch is now offered 
or $55.00 net. It planes only ¢ in thickness. 
The next and largest size Cigar-Box planer, 
12-inch capacity, is $70.00 net. Counter- 
shaft for either of the above is $12.00. It 
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has two feed-rollers and two speeds of feed. 
It has a pressure-bar between the back feed- 
roller and the cutter-head that holds the 
lumber to within # inch of the cut of the 
knives. Pieces as short as 4 inches can be 
planed in this machine without chipping the 
ends. It will plane from + to 4 inches in 
thickness. The cutter-head is made of steel, 
and the cutters capped very close, to prevent 
tearing the lumber when it is very cross- 
grained. The tight and loose pulleys for 
counter-shaft are 6 inches in diameter, and 
3-inch face, and should make 1000 revolutions 
per minute. 

The next is the Gem, of which we have 
been speaking, and of which a cut is shown 


THE GEM PLANER. 


_ Thisisa new pattern of planer, combin- 
ing many points of the Pony, some of the 
Lilliputian, and some not’ possessed by 
either. It has two feed-rollers, one before 


and one behind the cutter-head. The posi- 
tion of the cutter-head is not changed for 
different thicknesses of planing, thus giving 
the same tightness of driving belt, no matter 
from which direction it is belted. It has two 
speeds of feed, obtained by the use of cone 
pulleys. It is very easily adjusted, requir- 
ing the tightening and loosening of no bolts 
or screws to change for different thicknesses 
of pate. It works well on either hard or 
soft wood. Four sizes are built, to plane 
124, 16, 18, and 20 inches wide, and up to 6 
inches thick. Prices are $55.00, $70.00, 
$77.00, and $85.00 respectively; counter- 
shaft, $15.00 more. 

The next is the Pony planer. Perhaps it 
may be well to remark, that the 24-inch Pony 
planer does all the planing for our bee-hive 
factory, with the assistance of a 9-inch Cigar- 
Box planer for sections. 

They will plane 6 inches thick, and as thin 
as ¢ inch, and in quantity from 8000 to 18.000 
feet in ten hours, and plane smoother than 
the average of high-priced planers. Their 
extremely low price brings them within the 
reach of those of small means, and their 
size adapts them to many small shops where 
a large planer could not be used, and their 
SaDeny renders them easy to be operated 
by the inexperienced. Improvements have 
been made, so that there are no screws or 





bolts to be loosened when the machine is 
changed to different thicknesses. Four sizes 
are built,—16, 20, 24,and 30inch. Our prices 
are as follows: 16in., $125.00; 20in., $135.00; 
24 in., $150.00; counter-shaft, $20.00. 


PONY PLANER. 


In regard to the power required to run 
these planers, the Gem and the Cigar-Box 
are, either of them or both, run nicely by 
the two-horse-power engine we advertise, 
and the larger engine will be ample to run 
any of the Pony planers; in fact, the smaller 
engine would answer, if no great amount of 
work were to be done. The prices I have 
given are special rates to our bee friends; 
they are not usually sold so low. 
as - = 

THE demand for bees by the bh. is going to be im- 
mense, and I must again enter my protest against 
your insisting that they shall all pass through my 
hands. As they must all go by express, and as the 
charges will necessarily be high, we can not think of 
two shipments. Quite a number have offered me 
bees at half my advertised prices, but I can not do 
it,even atthat. You can ship directly to consum- 
ers as wellas tome. Losses will come, I know; but 
let each party make up his mind to bear more than 
his share, and to have lota of charity and sympathy 
for those who lose, and we can help each other great- 
ly. Let us first agree upon a few simple rules, such 
as, that the shipper agree to deliver the bees alive at 
the nearest express office, and no more; that the one 
who orders must give his town, county, and State, 
and both express and post office. Cages for sbip- 
ment are a very easy matter to furnish, by simply 
looking at the cut in our price list; viz., a couple of 
sections with a band of wire cloth between them, and 
a bit of leather for a handle, so that they may be 
lifted when handled, without being tumbled about. 
This is for % lb. of bees. For 1 tb , use three sections 
and two bands. Each section is to contain two cakes 
of the Viallon candy. If it happens that water is 
needed, each section may also contain a tin water- 
bottle, as advised last year. We can furnish cages 
for % Ib. of bees, for 10c.; candy included, 15c. For 
1 1b. of bees, 15 c.; candy included, 25c. Cages with- 
out the candy can be sent by mail for 5 and 10 é. ad- 
ditional for postage. All who will undertake to fur- 
nish bees at the prices we advertise, can have their 
names given without charge in our April number. 
Bees are not mailable, except the few that accompa- 
ny a queen when sent by mail. 
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FRIEND STANLEY’S STORY CONTINUED. 
WHAT HE *“* DIDN'T” DO IN 1880. 


sees ELL, well! that old letter is scratched up out 
WY of the basket after 12 months’ confinement 

fh for its length; good! Well, 1879 was a fair 
year. I wintered all through, even 3 and 4 frame 
nuclej, and had 125 to begin with, including the 30 
nuclei. I hired a man to watch them and hive them 
when they swarmed, and put in starters in boxes, 
and I visited them when I could, staying with him 
one or two days in a week (L had to do all the manip- 
ulating of them), until about the middle of June. 
After that I spent most of my time there, and [ got 
50 Ibs. of honey to the hive—*s box, and 44 extracted; 
75 inerease, some of the 75 being mere nuclei. I also 
transferred some 75 or 80 stands of bees, and sold 
nearly 100empty hives; with what I had, and those on 
shares, all together gave me, in the spring of 1880, 240, 
50 of which were very weak and short of stores; but I 
lost but one by starving, and it was overlooked. (I 
will just state here that 40 of them came from with- 
in 2 miles of Dr. Newell's, who, I see, reported his 
all dead.) I doubled back to 215 in April; gave up 
every thing else, and we (myself and wife) went to 
bee-keeping for a living, and the result is, we are on 
short rations; 10 lbs. of box and 1% of extracted, 
and not of good quality at that; but it is mostly 
sold at 20 ets. for box, and 15 for extracted. Iran up 
to 280i g.,and doubled back in Oct. to 235, all 
w lenty of honey. 

WHAT THE BEES HAVE DONE IN 1881 SO FAR. 

Jan. 30th was the first day since the bees were shut 
in that they could fly; andas I was 10 miles away, 
as soon as I ate breakfast I started for my bees. I 
had that evening and until 2 o’clock the next day 
to look; and for the first time I then saw and felt 
what it was to see dead bees; 50 stands frozen dead, 
and all weakened down; I think the hives will aver- 
age 20 lbs. of honey to the hive now. I think some 
froze in November. I could scarcely miss any honey 
out of some hives. I could not help thinking of A. 
Grimm's observation to a friend when I looked at 
those nice combs of honey; viz., **Won’t I have a 
nice time raising bees next summer?’’ I was not 
surprised at the loss, and am very thankful it is no 
worse, THos. C. STANLEY. 

Jeffersonville, Ill., Feb. 8, 1881. 

rr 090 
THE SPIDER PLANT. 


PLANTS RAISED UNDER GLASS, AND THOSE RAISED 
IN THE OPEN GROUND. 


A S I have before promised I will now give in my 
FN, report on Spider plant for last season. Of 
the 5-cent package of seed I got of you I 
planted about one-half of them late in March in a 
box under glass—not in a regular hot-bed—from 
which I raised about 50 plants; the rest of the seed 
I planted early in May in open ground, and got also 
about 50 plants from them. Nearly all were trans- 
planted when about 3 inches high; the first bloom 
appeared about July 15th. Bees did not notice them 
for a week or more; the first planting did not bloom 
over two wecks ahead of the rest, although planted 
nearly 8 weeks first. All plants bloomed until the 
late hard frost killed them. When the weather was 
wet, or moderately so, that big drop of honey would 
always begin to show at about 4 or 5 o’clock P.M., 
and keep increasing until dark—or, I rather think, 
until daylight next morning; for in the morning 

















thousands of them could be seen,—I would say as 
large around as a common lead- pencil, without 
straining the matter at all. I did several times take 
off stems with the drop of nectar, and take it to 
show some of my neighbors, but would have to han- 
die them very steadily and right side up, or the drop 
would spill out. I obseryed that, whenever the 
ground got dry the drops would not appear in pro- 
portion to the dryness, until there would be none at 
all, when a good rain would produce them again. It 
is scarcely necessary to say, that the bees worked 
upon them just in proportion as they produce the 
nectar. In the full I had plants that spread at least 
over 5 feet of ground, and an inch and a half stock 
at the ground. From the hundred plants, I saved 
about 10 lbs. of seed. 1 consider the Spider plant as 
very valuable as a honey-plant for cultivation. 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Feb. 14, 1881. 
a © Oo 
SOME EXCEPTIONAL FACTS. 


FRIEND HASTY’S REPORT OF THE WINTER. 








out of 104. Dysentery and its consequences is 

the cause of the most of it. Some strong col- 
onies, very warmly packed, got a drift of dead bees 
clear up among the frames, that couldn’t well be 
poked out from the entrance. Next the living bees, 
still strong, got in a rage at finding themselves pris- 
oners, or possibly at the smell, and made such a heat 
that they melted the combs down. A little queer for 
such a cold winter, is it not? The colony I meant to 
rear drones from went this way; also one with a 
fine Italian queen from W. Z. Hutchinson. 

Part of the hives were not very warmly packed. 
These ate honey at such a rate that several of them 
starved before I got wind of what was going on. I 
thought I was making examinations enough to be 
quite safe; but there was a corner where I didn’t 
look. 

With one exception, all these 15 extinct colonies are 
blacks. The hybrids, numbering 37 (more than a 
third of the apiary), have lost only one; and that 
one was weak and in a bad condition last fall. As a 
general thing, I plumply don’t believe that hybrids 
winter better than blacks; but here is the fact not- 
withstanding. 

DO THE BEST HONEY-GATHERERS WINTER AS WELL 
OR BETTER THAN OTHERS? 

The stands that made the most honey have suffered 
the most. The honey record of the 15 is as follows: 
Three of them made more than three times the aver- 
age of the apiary; five others made about twice the 
average, or upwards; three others made consider- 
ably more than the average; and only four made 
less than the average. 

This time I will not theorize on these facts, but 
just stop short. Would like your experience, friend 
R., whether colonies that make the most honey are 
generally more apt than others to give one the slip 
in winter. E. E. HAsty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., Ohio. 

My experience has been rather to the con- 
trary; and if Iam not mistaken, those col- 
onies that every year were strong, and every 
year gave a good surplus, always wintered 
well, unless they were divided, or otherwise 
tinkered with. You are doing pretty well, 
friend H., but we do not want you to let any 
more die through neglect. 


wo to Feb. llth, the death-roll in my apiary is 15 
| ji 
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WINTERING BEES. 


S near asI can “ glean,’”’ one-half to two-thirds 
of the colonies in this county are now dead. 

I have not lost any yet, out of the 2)0 or over, 
that lam keeping. I think some 5 or 6 show signs 
of dysenttry. When I see signs of tiiis disease on 
the outside, I know just what kind of bees will be 
found within. Iam not afraid of any serious loss, 
even if winter lasts till May Ist. 

CAUSE OF DYSENTERY. 

I have observed numbers of dead colonies, and I 
am more than ever convinced of my previous opin- 
ion, that the cause of dysentery is an undue amount 
of animal or vegetable particles, so to speak, in the 
honey the bees are wintering on—probably the for- 
mer—a bacteria that infests honey while in the blos- 
soms, or otherwise; that the greatest aggravations 
of the disease are cold and confinement. Cold, be- 
cause of the more honey consumed, and confine- 
ment, which prevents the voiding of the poisonous 
accumulations. Cold and confinement, without this 
bacteria, will not cause dysentery. These bacteria, 
without cold and confinement, will not show them- 
selves. 

The above is the only theory I can imagine, that 
will fit all the cases that have come under my obser- 
vation. I believe it, because we so plainly see this 
great law in the animal and vegetable world, that 
one life exists at the expense and death of another. 
Man comes into the category as no exception. 

SUGAR SYRUP OR HONEY FOR WINTER STORES. 

In my judgment, the best preventive is perfect 
stores, which may consist of that substance which 
contains the greatest amount of oxygen with the 
least amount of residue. No doubt that a syrup 
made from pure refined cane sugar is the nearest to 
the above description of any practical material we 
can use. This, however, does not argue the use of 
the sugar syrup in all cases. Many seasons, and all 
seasons in some localities, the honey is of such good 
character that bees winter well upon it, even when 
unprotected, and during severe winters. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF EACH. 


Now that the syrup costs all or more than the cost 
of honey, and that we must empty the combs after 
all gathering ceases (and the bees rob so badly) and 
then do the feeding, I am persuaded to take the risk, 
after I have protected the hive as much as I can 
consistently, rather than to extract and feed. I de- 
light in light hives in the fall. When the cause of it 
is that the bees put ‘‘too much” above, then 1 will 
make up the deficit with properly prepared sugar 
syrup. Where honey is very much more convenient 
and cheaper, and you wish to feed it, heat and skim 
it before so doing. 

THE HIVE ALONE NOT A PREVENTIVE. 

The idea that any style of hive induces or will pre- 
vent dysentery, should be laid away among the old 
superstitions. That some styles of hives will better 
enable the bees to get at their stores in winter (and 
thus prevent starvation where plenty of honey is 
therein contained), is true. Also that some are bet- 
ter adapted tothe convenience of the bee-keeper, 
as well for packing as for manipulating the brood 
and surplus combs, is also true. Different bee-keep- 
ers have different and chosen methods and preferred 
styles of hives. Our experience has beep with large 
numbers of colonies, and we consequently do not 
attach any other business to the one of honey-pro- 
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ducing, nor do we need to. It not only has had to 

support itself, but a growing family, and capital be- 

sides. But to the best methods of protecting the 

hives for wintering on the summer stands. 

REASONS WHY FRIEND H. DOES NOT WANT A CHAFF 
HIVE. 

To begin with, I can not affiliate with the chaff 
hive. It will not do me for a larger business; it 
costs too much; it is not so durable and strong; it 
is too heavy; it isnot thick enough on its sides. I 
can not adopt a hive that makes me work through 
one story to handle the combs in another. 


FRIEND HEDDON’S HIVE. 

The cut sbows you the style of hive that I use and 
prefer, and now I willtry to explain to you the meth- 
od I use to protect from 300 to 500 of them in the 
cheapest, safest, and most practical manner, as 
viewed from my standpoint. 

The cut shows you the cover to the rim-cap, which 
is acommon cap (without top or bottom) but this 
rim is not shown. Please imagine the surplus sec- 
tions off the hive; also the honey-board. 

First, I lay two pieces of basswood, previously 
bent bowing thus —, across the hive, each end fast 
within the side walls, and the bows about six inches 
apart. (The bows are 12x %x3-16 before bent, and the 
hive is 1144 inches wide in the clear;) then a piece of 
burlap, or any other cloth. Now put on the cap-rim, 
and fill with dry chaff or planer shavings, and piace 
on the cover shown in cut. Now, is not the top well 
packed? Now, what is the cheapest and best method 
to protect the sides? I first make a “ bridge”’ that is 
composed of two little boards *;x3x1l%, and two 
pieces %x%x7 inches. The boards are so nailed to 
the pieces as to form a bridge and alighting-board, 
both; and when adjusted can not move from its 
proper position, as the projecting ends of the pieces 
run into the entrance one inch. 

Next I make arim of cheap boards; by “rim” I 
mean a box open top and bottom, about 18 inches 
wide, all but the front end, which is composed of a 
narrower board only 12 inches wide. Set this rim 
over the hive, and draw the bottom edge of the nar- 
row board up tight against the bridge-board. Now, 
you see the sides and back end rest upon the ground, 
and the narrower front end upon the bridge pieces. 
Now fill between the hive and outer rim (we use & 
five-inch space on sides and back, and 8 inches in 
front), with sawdust or chaff. If chaff is used it 
should be packed very firm, and a little straw the 
last thing on top, and earth upon that to hold it 
down, and exclude the air better. We much prefer 
sawdust, as it is a little better conductor, and is just 
a splendid litter for the apiary ground. Now we 
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place over all our wide shade-board, and that ends 
the job. 

You will see that we make the cap rim serve the 
double purpose of surplus in summer and protection 
in winter. Further, that the little bridge and the 
rough board-rim are our only outlay; that the saw- 
dust is just where we want it when we are through 
with it in the spring; that the chaff or shavings 
above are easily held in asmall bin. The board-rims 
are piled up out-doors, 

We have now used this method three years, and 
alongside of costly boxes made all nice and light, 
and painted, and it is as perfect in its results as the 
more costly and complicated method. The earth 
does not dampen the sawdust. The rain does not 
wet it. Wehave not described this plan without 
first knowing that it was cheap, practical, and as 
safe as any out-door method of wintering. We have 
found planer shavings fully the equal, if not supe- 
rior, to chaff, as an absorbent and protector, and 
with us they come much cheaper. We maintain 
that walls of sawdust are better than chaff because 
they are a better conductor of heat. Chaff walls are 
better than a dead air space, just in proportion as 
they are a better conductor. <A wall that is a partial 
conductor is capable of absorbing heat from the 
bees, which would otherwise escape by circulation 
through the entrance, during a higher degree of 
temperature; also of absorbing much heat from 
every ray of the winter’s sun that strikes it. Dur- 
ing the breeding-time of spring, are these slowly ab- 
sorbing walls of much value. No side absorbents 
are required when the whole top of a flat hive is ex- 
posed tothem. We think the day is close at hand 
when side absorbents, division-boards, side storing, 
and short or deep frames will have but fewif any 
advocates. We consider the L. frame by far the 
best shape; but if only equal to other styles, we 
would as surely adopt it as we would have a wagon 
tracked the same width that other folks used. 
Every implement I ever saw or heard of, that was 
made to accomplish many objects, was like the 
stove-hook, pie-tin holder, glass-cutter, tack-ham- 
mer, screw-driver, and, and—(ours is lost; it never 
was used)—good for nothing really. The hive is no 
exception to that rule. 

In this article I have given you my reasons for the 
opinions I have been forced to hold, from actual ex- 
perience. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 12, 1881. 


In regard to the comparative cost of sugar 
or honey, I would add, that even granulated 
sugar can be bought now for only 9c. per 
lb., in New York; and as 1 Ib. of sugar 
makes 14 Ibs. of very fair syrup, the cost is 
only about 7c. per lb., while good white 
honey ought to bring at least 10c. Perhaps 
this difference would hardly pay for uncap- 
ping the honey and feeding it after all, un- 
less we were pretty sure the honey was not 
as good food for the bees as sugar.—In re- 
gard to the chaff hive, I would remark that 
our honey reports for a few years past seem 
to indicate that the chaff packing is about 
8 important in summer asin winter. If one 
stands up while he handles the frames, 
ly leaning against the edge of the chaff 
hive he can reach down into the lower story 
almost as well as if no upper one were in the 





way; but where the frames are handled a 
great deal, as in queen-rearing, and one sits 
on a stool, he can certainly get along faster 
with a one-story hive only. I donot like the 
idea of those great rough boxes, and the task 
of putting them on and taking them off every 
spring and fall, friend H.; bat very likely it 
may suit ee and a great many others, bet- 
ter than the more expensive and permanent 
chaff hives. I should be inclined to give 
chaff the preference over sawdust; but if 
you succeed in wintering your large apiary 
clear through in that way, we shall have to 
say as we do with friend Doolittle, that suc- 
cess is the best proof we can have of whose 
ideas are the right ones. Let us know just 
how many you save and how many you lose 
by May first, will you not, friend H.? 


rr 000 
ONIONS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 





WANT to plant an acre of onions. Would not 

the *‘ English multipliers,” or potato-onion sets, 
= be the best and surest crop for first season? or 
would you think the Flat Italian Tripoli the best in 
seed Or sets? Iknowthis does not belong to bee 
culture, but I thought you could give me the in- 
formation, and price per bushel or barrel of sets, 
and might furnish thém cheaper. I got Early-Am- 
ber sugar-cane from you for just one-fourth what 
seed-stores sell it at. G. A. WILLIs. 

Enfield, Ill, Jan. 21, 1881. 

As I have had no practical experience 
with onions, I submitted the above letter to 
neighbor H., and here is his reply :—- 

The multipliers, or potato onions, are an old stand- 
by; come off early, and are good for summer and 
fall markets; but it is more work to set them out, 
the sets cost much more than the black seed, and 
they will not yield nearly as much per acre. The 
great onion crop of the world is raised from the 
seed. I would not recommend the Flat Italian Trip- 
oli, as they grow too large and coarse, and are apt 
to crack open; are nov good yielders or keepers. 
The best and safest varieties, in our opinion, are the 
Yellow Danvers and Wethersfield Red. The land 
must be very fine and rich; manure from under an 
old stable is best. Sow in drills about 14 inches 
apart as soon as the ground will work, in March if 
you can. In raising seed, select the onions of a fair 
size; these with small tops; plant in drills from 3 to 
5 inches deep; hill them up as the tops grow heavy, 
to keep from falling dowr; they make a beautiful 
flower-bed, and the honey will glisten in the large 
white blossoms from morning till night. The seed- 
stores sell onion seed from $2.00 to $5.00 per Ib. 
With the experience I have had, I think it could be 
raised for 25 or 50 cents, at a fair profit. H. 








Boys, would you like to be told of a plan by which 
you could be almost sure of having any business 
man in the land hasten to do your bidding with alac- 
rity almost as s00n as you made your wishes known? 
Well, it is partly accomplished by having a reputa- 
tion of never having been dunned. I do not mean 
that you should never go into debt, but that you 
should always make an agreement as to just when 
you wish to pay, and then always be on hand with 
the pay, unless freely granted permission has been 
given you to let it run longer. 
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FOUL BROOD. 


HOW DISTINGUISHED ; HOW CURED. 


aN f-E are requested by several to give an article 
WY on foul brood. Well, what are we going to 
4d do? We have several articles blocked out 
in answer to as many questions, but we can’t get 
time to write them. We are booked as a corres- 
pondent to six different papers, and have a corres- 
pondence of from 10 to 30 daily, besides the work re- 
quired at all seasons of the year to make a success 
in managing 100 stocks of bees. Well, we are going 
to request all of our correspondents to put their 
questions on a separate sheet of paper from their 
letter, and leave room under each question for the 
answer, thus saving us the trouble of writing both 
question and answer, thus hoping to gain time to 
write more articles, or av least fill our present en- 
gagements. All questions thus arranged will be 
cheerfully answered. If of general interest, we 
shall reserve the right to answer through the bee 
journals. 
FOUL BROOD. 

Father kept bees when we were about ten years 
old, and it is one of the pleasant memories of the 
past that frequently come up before us, of the nice 
white box honey that was taken from the bees in 16 
to 20 Ib, boxes that went to buy the family the com- 
forts of life. This was when the bees were prosper- 
ous: but the time came when no swarms issued, and 
the bees got to robbing each other in the fall, and, as 
a last resort, all were brimstoned one cool morning 
the fore part of October. We were anxious to see 
the inside of a bee-hive, so were close at hand when 
father announced that he was about to take the 
honey from the hives. The hives were turned over, 
when our olfactory organs were greeted with a 
stench never to be forgotten. An examination re- 
vealed combs filled with dead brood which was one 
putrid mass, with here and there a vacant cell from 
which some bee, more lucky than his fellows, had 
hatched. Thus hive after hive was split open with 
but little variation, except in a faw of the stronger 
colonies, whose cells were probably quarter filled 
with this dead brood. We have given this to show 
you foul brood in its worst form as it used toscourge 
N. Y. State in 1855 to 1865, when box hives were used. 


HOW DISTINGUISHED. 


Foul btood 4s above is first discovered by finding 
a few cells in a hive, containing brood with sunken 
caps, and probably a small pin-hole near the center. 
Upon opening the cell the larva is found stretched 
out at full length, dead, of a dark brown color, dy- 
ing from one to three days after being capped over, 
we should judge. If the larva has recently died it is 
in shape as perfect as the live larvae are; but those 
alive are white, while those dead areof a light brown 
color at first, but soon change to a dark brown, and 
finally to nearly black. Upon touching a dead larva 
it is found to be a salvy mass, and the whole hive, if 
far advanced, emits a very disagreeable smell. The 
disease progresses, as a rule, very rapidly; andfrom 
a few cells in the spring it so spreads that by fall 
nine-tenths of the cells will be filled with dead lar- 
vee, the smell of which is worse than carrion. Thus 
what should have constituted an increase died, and 
as none are removed from the cells, the bees grow 
less and less until all are gone, unless the upiarist 
comes to the rescue. We have been thus particular 
in describing the disease, so none can mistake it; 





and also because there is another disease similar, 
called foul brood, which is not foul brood. With this 
last-named, the caps to the cells have very much 
the same appearance as in the genuine, but the dead 
larva is of a grayish color, and instead of being 
stretched out at full length in the cell, it is drawn up 
in a more compact shape. After a time it so dries 
up that the bers remove it, and no harm seems to 
arise from it, only as there are a few larvee that die 
here and there through the combs at different peri- 
ods; sometimes never to appear again, and some- 
times appearing with the next season; hence we 
hear persons saying, **My bees had a few cells of 
foul brood which I cut out, and all was prosperous 
again.’” All cutting out of cells with the genuine is 
of no avail, as the germs of the disease are in the 
honey. Also the dead larva never dries up so as to 
be removed entirely, although some strong stocks of 
Italians come very near doing so at the approach of 
cold weather in the fall, when but few cells are in 
the hive at that season of the year. 


HOW CURED. 

We have never experimented with acid, and from 
all accounts we should say it would be better, in this 
day of comb fdn.,to use the old way,—melt the 
combs into wax, and give the beesfdn. Theold way 
is this—the same we used to eradicate it from our 
apiary: when a swarm is believed to have the gen- 
uine foul brood, mark the hive, and if there are bees 
enough to ward off robbers, let it entirely alone for 
a month, when it should again be examined, and (if 
in the breeding season) the genuine will have pro- 
gressed so you will be sure that it is foul brood, 
while the other may be all gone, or remain about 
the same. The genuine means progress every time, 
although in some cases a colony may hold out over 
two seasons. As soon as it is determined that the 
disease is foul brood, shake or drive the bees into a 
clean empty hive, and render the combs into wax, 
and boil the honey at once before you forget it. 
Don’t set itaway thinking you will do it some other 
time, for if you do you may repent at a great loss 
some future day when, through some mistake, it 
gets inside the hives again. Boiling such honey de- 
stroys the germs of foul brood, and makes it as good 
as ever for bees. Ifin time of plenty of honey, so 
there is no danger of robbing, drive or shake off 
three-fourths of the bees, and leave the remainder 
to care for the brood. In 21 days treat as at first 
given, and your disease is gone as far as that hive is 
concerned. After the bees have been in the clean 
hive long enough to have the larve hatch from the 
eggs laid in the new comb the bees have built, you 
can then give fdn., empty comb, or frames of brood, 
the same as with any healthy stock. Burn the 
frames, or throw them into a kettle of boiling water 
after the foul-brood combs have been removed, and 
scald thoroughly any thing that has the foul honey 
upon it, and set the hives away for one year, when 
they are as good as any, as far as our experience 
goes. Right here we wish to say the disease is in 
the honey; andif you let a robber get a load of this 
honey, or carry it on your fingers, knife, or any 
thing else, to a healthy hive, that hive is doomed. 
We have now told you how to cure one hive, so of 
course you know how to cure a hundred; and if we 
had a hundred hives we should go to work in just 
the way given, knowing we would succeed; but if 
we were satisfied we had only two or three hives in 
a yard of from 50 to 100, we should adopt the resolu- 
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tion of the N. E. B. K. Association, which was this: | 
** Resolved, That this convention believes that foul | 
brood is a very dangerous disease, and that we ad- 
vise all to be careful in experimenting in regard to 
itscure. If but two or three colonies are afflicted 
in any apiary, destroy hives, combs, and all.’”’ We | 
would do this for the reason that we should consider 
the risk of experimenting, or trying to cure the two 
or three, greater than the value of them. We are 
happy to announce that the disease has pretty much | 
disappeared in New York State. | 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1881. G. M. DOoLIrTLe. 


me 00 
AN A BC SCHOLAR IN LOUISIANA. 
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LOW me the liberty of giving you my expe- 
rience in bee culture for the last two years, 
as I have been in your A B C class for twelve | 
months, and to ask what steps to take next. Two | 
years ago I began to take quite a liking for bees. I 
had one swarm in an old box hive to start with; the 
first thing, I went in the woods to hunt for afew 
more during the summer. I found five and hived 
them in boxes of my own make; but I could not ex- 
amine them, as they did not have frames in their 
boxes, so Lrode over to see one of my neighbors 
who had six swarms in what he called Simplicity | 
hives, and I was much pleased with them. They 
had glasses in them that enabled me to look at them | 
without moving the bees. I made six exactly like | 
his, and moved all mine into them by smoking, and 
breaking the old boxes to pieces. Being ignorant of 
the business, I lost all the young bees and comb. I 
was not aware tbat there was any such thing as 
transferring, which I have learned since. After 
all, they went to work, and in six weeks they had 
their hives full of comb and honey. I had them in 
arow 7 ft. apart, in nicely painted hives. On the ist | 
of September, 1879, we had a severe storm that blew 
them on the ground upside down, killing many of 
the bees and crusbing the comb. I went to their as- 
sistance, placed them up again, and put themina 
row behind a large tree, to protect them from the | 
wind as much as possible, asit was blowing a per- 
fect gale. Unfortunately, the tree blew down, and 
crushed the last hive and bees under ground, just as 
if Providence had ordered it done so. I did not do 
as Blasted Hopes did—leave for Kansas. I said, 
better luck next time, and concluded to get the 
A BC and learn as I went. In Jan., 1880, I bought 6 
swarms for $15,and commenced again. They were 
all black. In April I made 4 artificial swarms, and | 
they did well. What I wish to know is this: how 
many times can I make artificial swarms out of the 
same old swarms? Last year I made an artificial 
swarm out of one of my artificial swarms as late as 
the 5th of August, and they are doing well. Ilin- 
creased my number up to 22 strong colonies, for 
which I give your A BC eredit and good luck to- 
gother, M. A. GARRETT. 
New Iberia, Iberia Parish, La., Feb. 15, 1881. 


I can not well say how many times you 
can increase, friend G.; but as you have 
tried making a swarm from a swarm, 
should think you would be pretty good au- 
thority in the matter. From your letter, I 
should opine that L could do a pretty large 
business increasing in your favored locality, 
even if the wind does blow sometimes. Why 
not set your hives right on the ground, then 
they can never fall down? 





| told what had been his occupation. 


UNDER THE BOX-ELDERS. 


*] HERE is nothing about our homes more restful, 
more pleasing to the eye, than a well-trimmed, 
well-kept lawn; andit is within the reach of 





+] 


| almost every one who owns an acre of land and has 


a desire to make heme pleasing and attractive. it 
is inexpensive, likewise, and, when once established, 
“itisathing of beauty and a joy forever” to its 


| possessor. 


These thoughts passed through my mind as [ 


| opened the gate and stepped out upon the neat, 
| shaven lawn of our old friend Duster, who; by the 
| by, was swinging under his favorite box-elder trees, 
|in his hammock, with one leg carelessly hanging 


over the side, while his lawn-mower, close at hand, 

After the usual 

greeting, Mr. Duster at once introduced the subject of 
WINTERING BEES IN CELLARS. 

“T haye been thinking of the matter since our last 


| talk, and the different reports and different results 


by individuals of which we read, and have come to 


| about this conclusion: that those who have reported 


wintering in cellars as a partial failure, the fault is 
in the cellar and notin the method. Any and every 
cellar will not do; and if the cellar is not clean, dry, 
and sweet, and likewise free from all frost, there 
will no doubt at times be partial failures. I have 
never lost a stock of bees in all these years that I 
have wintered in such a cellar, and I am sure of all 


| my bees coming out in the spring alive and strong, 


as the spring season comes. Comply with the con- 
ditions, or, rather, requirements of their nature, and 
we are just as sure of wintering them as we are our 
sheep, calves, or any tender stock which we properly 
shelter and care for in our cold winters. 1 do not 
want to seem too persistent or dogmatic about this 
matter of cellar wintering; but I do want those to 


| know who will take the pains, that there is but little 


risk in wintering bees in this way—that’s all.” 

Now let me say right here, that I have been in Mr. 
Duster’s cellar the coldest days of this cold winter; 
there was not a particle of frost or moisture init; it 
was as dark as a dungeon; the bees were perfectly 
quiet, and the air seemed dry, warm, and pure. I 
could have sat down in it in comfort but for the 
darkness. 

HONEY-DEW IN THE EAST. 

“You ask me,” said Mr. Duster, “‘what I know 
about honey-dew. I can recollect seeing it, when a 
boy, in Massachusetts; but it seemed different from 
any thing [ have seenin the West. I found it there 
principally on the leaves of the shell-bark walnut— 
sometimes on chestnut. On the walnut leaves, at 
times it would be in quite large drops as late in the 
day as 10’clock P.M., and be so thick at that time 
the bees could not take itup. Inever saw it there 
except in the fall of the year—say the lastof August 
or first of September. Now, under this very tree 
where we are sitting I have seen it dropping in fine 
light-colored spray until the grass under the tree was 
quite sticky with the substance; and every morning 


| for some hours the bees would be very busy gather- 


ing it from the leaves of the trees. The leaves 
seemed varnished with it; never saw it in drops as 
in the East. Usually it comes in May or June on 
these box-elders, and some seasons it comes two or 
three times, giving the bees quite a harvest. I al- 
ways found aphides at such times, but I also found 
them, as well, at othertimes. Iaminclined to think, 
in the case of these trees (if no others), that the 
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weather and condition of the sap have a good deal 
to do with it. We tap the rock-maple; if the condi- 
tions are right, we get a flow of sweet sap. The 
aphides may be the tappers in this case, and at cer- 
tain times the sap, being in a right state, hence the 
honey-dew. The veins of the leaves may burst, too, 
under certain conditions of the sap and weather; 
and 1 incline to think we get the dew from both 
causes. 
“And now a word about the 
BOX-ELDER. 


* Its true name is ash-leaf maple. I think a good 
deal of it, and so do the bees. It blossoms quite 
early in the spring, and if the weather is favorable 
the bees will just cover the trees, gathering honey 
and pollen nearly all day. In the spring I have only 
to strike a narrow-bladed hatchet into the bark and 
the sap will flow abundantly. The bees soon find it, 
covering the body of the tree in their eagerness to 
obtain it. There has been but little said about it as 
a honey-producing tree, but I place it among the 
best. It is a handsome tree, either on the lawn or 
roadside. You can plant the seed like corn, and it 
will come up regularly, growing very rapidly, and 
soon making a beautiful tree. 

“TI told you,” said Mr. Duster, “‘when you were 
here the last time, a little experience I had with a 
bad lot of hybrids. Well, this time it is another fel- 
low--Zach Brown—‘ Old Zach,’ as he is commonly 
ealled. One cold day last winter i found old Zach 
and two or three of his cronies in one of our stores 
hugging close to a hot stove, and telling yarns, Old 
Zach was just closing one about the way he could 
handle bees. Why, he could scoop ’em up in his 
hands, carry ‘em in his hat, they'd never sting him-— 
oh no! etc., ete. 

“Well, last summer as I was returning from dinner 
to my business, I heard a most terrible din just 
ahead of me, and I soon found the cause was the 
swarming of some bees belonging to a young widow 
lady; and all her lady friends, some four or five 
women, were at it with every conceivable thing that 
would make a noise—and they made it! If I thought 
bees could be stopped and made to alight by this 
process, I would certainly hire a woman to manufac- 
ture the noise; such energy, Such persistency—why, 
one of them asked me, after the bees had alighted, 
if she had not better keep an old sheet-iron or tin 
waiter she had,a rattling! I told her I thought it 
would do as much good now as ever. I meant to be 
alittle sarcastic; but I'll be blamed if she didn’t 
take me at my word, and at itagaimshe went. Yes, 
give me a woman for a racket of this kind. The bees 
had alighted in the worst place possible—on the 
body of a small tree, among the thick small limbs, 
and about twelve feet high. I saw at once I was in 
a fix, being the only man present. Already I had 
caught the young widow’s soft pleading eyes resting 
upon me; I knew their meaning as well as the next 
man. Who don’t know the meaning of a widow's 
eyes, if she means it? and I saw she did. I lookedat 
the widow, then looked at the bees; looked at the 
bees, then looked at the widow, and I might have 
looked a little foolish besides, between-times. But 
as good luck would have it, I just then thought of 
old Zach’s story. So I told her that, as my business 
was very pressing, and not knowing, as well as some, 
how to hive bees, I would send a man who knew all 
about it. She looked her thanks, and I looked for 
Old Zach. I found him and one of his cronies on the 








street, and he was willing and ready to go. Crony 
andIwenttoo. Business, with me, seemed differ- 
ent under the circumstances, you see. Old Zach, 
after looking at the situation of things, and taking 
twoor three big pinches of snuff, concluded he would 
stand on achair and hold the hive bottom-side up 
under the bees, while some one would shake the 
tree, and he would catch them, as he could just reach 
up to where they clustered. I had another pressure 
of business about that time, so I went a little way 
up the street, then crossed over to the other side, 
and down opposite the bees; got behind a big cot- 
tonwood-tree and—awaited events. Old Zach was 
already on the chair, with the hive nearly over his 
head and under the bees, and his crony friend had 
hold of the tree ready to shake. Old Zach gave the 
word, and down came the bees—about one-half in 
the hive, and the other half on Old Zach. He got 
down from his chair ‘sort of spry,’ and he really 
looked astonished! but whether it was the small 
quantity of bees be caught in the hive, or the large 
quantity that was in his hair and all over him, be 
gave me no time to ask; for up the street he went 
as fast as his legs could carry him, and with a good 
portion of the bees after himandonhim. He tacked 
short at the first corner of the street he came to, as 
though he thought he could dodge them and throw 
them off the track. He soon disappeared behind 
some buildings and it was the last Isaw of him for 
several days. 

* Just then my attention was called to the demon- 
strations of his friend and crony. He was a man 
tall, lank, and lean, with a long neck, scraggy, bony 
shoulders, and hips the same, and his knees the size 
of small tea-kettles—all joints with a little bone be- 
tween. Well he was balancing himself on the front- 
yard fence and holding on to the upper rail with his 
great bony hands, and as he see-sawed back and 
forth, his head nearly touched the ground in the 
yard, while his feet were high in the air over the 
side-walk; and as they came down upon the walk, 
he would give such a guffaw as would have aston- 
ished man or brute, while at the same time he kept 
talking between-times, as he could get breath, and I 
could hear something like this: ‘Did you see them 


| bees after Old Zach? haw, haw!—streaming out after 


him like a Chinee’s pig-tail—haw, haw! He could 
scrape up bees in his hands—could carry ’em in his 
hat, eh? haw, haw! I seen’em in his hair, and—’ 
here he stopped suddenly his see-sawing and talk, 
slapped his lantern jaws first with one hand and 
then with the other. ‘ Bees!’ was all he said, and 
away he went down the street, swinging his legs and 
arms in the air in all directions, looking like so many 
old-fashioned flails. He, too, suddenly disappeared 
around a street corner with all his unexpressed 
comments with him, and I'll venture to say he never 
did so much work in so short a time before in all his 
life.” 

Here I bade Mr. Duster a good-afternoon, and we 
parted. R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill., Feb. 12, 1881. 

I most heartily approve of your ideas 
about lawns, frind M., but really [I can not 
say that I do about leaving the widow witl 
her bees flying round in the air without any- 
body to put them in a hive for her. If she 
lost them, just tell your neighbor Duster 
that I think he ought to give her another out 
of his own fine apiary, and net a hybrid stock 
either. ; 
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FRIEND MILES’ “ WONDERFUL” 
CEsS WITH BEES. 

A STORY WITH A MORAL, FOR THIS SEASON. 

HAVE never given you a report of my wonder- 
cl ful success in bee culture. I have kept bees 
r three years, beginning with two swarms. 1 
knew nothing about bees except that they would 
sting me every time they saw me, run asI might. 
But though I lived in constant fear of honey-bees, I 
did so love honey that I was persuaded to givea 
good cow for the two swarms, in early fruit-bloom. 
They were very small and weak, and had nota bit 
of honey. I knew this; but as plum-blossoms were 
coming out I supposed they were just going to scoop 
in the honey. So, with this sweet, comforting 
thought I went about my farm duties. There came 
on a long cold rainy time, with hardly a sunny day; 
it hindered my plowing a great deal. I kept that in 
mind, but I never thought of its keeping the bees 
from their work, who needed every hour much more 
than I, for they were living from hand to mouth. 
One day I felt a great longing for a taste of honey, 
so I took a plate and knife, bee-veil, and cotton rags, 
and went out to rob my pets. The first thing I saw 
of my bees were a great many dead ones about the 
entrance and on the bottom-board; my first ex- 
clamation was, **My bees are dead!” I lifted out 
the middle frame; a few bees were clustered on it, 
with just barely perceptible life, and not a particle 
of honey. The terrible truth at once flashed upon 
me, ““My poor darlings are starving! Of course, 
bees can’t gather honey in such cold wet weather! 
What a mean old fool I have been, that I did not 
think of this!” I ran to the house and got some 
sugar and hot water in a cup, and stirred it as I ran 
back; then I immediately began to sprinkle the bees 
and combs of both hives, as they were both in about 
the same state of dissolution. In a few minutes 
they were all buzzing with joy all over the hives. 1 
should have been thrashed for neglecting those bees 
in that way, but there was nobody able to do it 
except myself, and I hadn’t time. But I fed them 
from that time until warm weather, and in the 
course of the summer and fall they stored up honey 
enough to winter them. I left them out on summer 
stands, and they came through allright. I borrowed 
a bee-book of a neighbor—the first book I had ever 
seen on the subject. It wasa Mitchell book. I was 
greatly interested, and learned how to manage my 
bees, raise queens, and divide. Of course, I thought 
Mitchell was the boss bee-man, and his hive the best 
hive; so I made several M. hives and divided my 
bees, making, in the course of the honey season, 
four new swarms, six in all. I wintered them in the 
cellar and fed them some. They came through to 
spring weather nicely; but after I set them out 
they dwindled and robbed each other badly; but I 
watched them and fed them, and finally got some 
honey to eat. Last spring I set out nine good 
Swarms, but they dwindled down to five—not for 
want of honey or sugar syrup; I think it was rob- 
bing that used them up. I have now nine (five are 
Italians), once more buried in the snow, well packed 
in chaff hives, surrounded and covered over with 
hay, and over all is the snow, afoot or more. I 
don’t know anything about how they are getting on; 
I have not seen nor heard any thing of them since 
November. 

I have never sold a pound of honey. We can eat 
more than any apiary of bees can gather. I have 50 
or 60 lbs. in the cellar, that [intend to feed back in 
the spring, or trade it for sugar to feed. 

Pawnee City, Neb., Feb. 14, 1881. C. R. MILEs. 





THE HONEY-DEWS OF OREGON, 





NOT ONLY HONEY-DEW, BUT CANDIED 
HONEY HANGING FROM THE 
TREES LIKE DEW. 





' HOPE the following can be fully substan- 
MN tiated. I give you all the facts in my 
possession, and hope our readers from 
Oregon will do all they can to help us to get 
at the full truth of the matter. If there is 
really a locality where honey-dews come 
every season, for several months in the year, 
it were certainly well to have some of our 
bee men wake up and have this new El Do- 
rado worked up and developed. I visited the 
Centennial, but must have missed the speci- 
mens alluded to. Does any one else remem- 
ber of having seen them ? Can anybody send 
me any of these specimens ? Well, just read 
for yourself. 

Iclip this from the Willamette Farmer, published 
at Portland, Oregon, under date of Jan. 21, 1881. If 
there is any thing in the article which you can use 
in any way, do so; if not, throw it into the waste- 
basket. EUGENE SECOR. 

Forest City, Ia., Feb., 1881. 


During the summer and fall of 1875, while engaged in collect- 
ing, classifying, and arranging material for Oregon's Centenni- 
al exhibit at Philadelphia, in 1876, my personal investigation 
and letters of inquiry often brought me information of produc- 
tions and the peculiarities of certain localities, that I under no 
other circumstances would have obtained. 

By special request from the Botanical Department, to have 
the conifiers of Oregon classified, and specimens on exhibition 
at the World’s Fair in 1876, I visited several of the coast coun- 
ties, as well as quite a number of localities along the snow-line 
of the Cascades, and among others a wild country east and 
south of what is known as the ‘‘ Palmateer Settlement, ’’ and ly- 
ing between the North Fork and the main Clackamas River. 
Here, I had been informed, I could find the ‘‘ Abi Noblis,’’ or 
*slarch;’’ also the ‘‘Rhododendron’’ and the ‘* Ceanothis 
Oderatis,’’ or ‘*‘ Mountain Balm.’’ 

The most cordial hospitality was tendered me by all the front- 
ier settlers I met, and abundant information and assistance 
freely given me to assist in increasing the importance of Ore- 
gon’s exhibit. 

Among other rarities on the table wherever I dined, I noticed 
an abundant supply of honey, in beautiful white combs, and of 
the most delicate flavor; and on inquiry was told that this belt 
of country, for several miles in width, and extending along the 
little valleys and foot-hills far into the Cascade Mountains, was 
subject at night to a fall of honey-dew during the months of 
June, July, and August, and not unfrequently the deposit is so 
abundant that in the morning it resembles hoar frost, and 
drops from the leaves and boughs of trees when the sun rises 
The statements of all with whom I conversed on this subject 
were so direct that they should not have left the shadow of 
doubt in my mind of the fact; but on my return, in expressing a 
little incredulity at the house of Mr. Mills, on the amount that 
fell in that vicinity, ‘‘ Oh yes!’’ said Mrs. Mills, ‘‘ such is really 
the case; and I have some very fine specimens given me by my 
brother, who spends a great deal of his time hunting and pros- 
pecting in that part of the country.’’ 

With this she brought from her parlor several boughs of cedar 
covered with a thick coating of crystatlized honey-dew, strongly 
resembling boughs that had been dipped in melted white sugar 
and then hung up and allowed to cool. Mrs. Mills kindly furnish - 
ed me with a small package of these boughs carefully wrapped 
up in fine paper, which I took to the Centennial, where they 
were examined and commented upon by the thousands who daily 
thronged the Oregon Exhibit. 

I have since ascertained that this = a extends to the 
east side of the Cascades, but not so abundant as in this section 
of country I have already described. I also learn that it is no 
uncommon thing for bees in the Palmateer district to fill their 
hives, and then commence building and storing their honey on 
the outside, on any thing near the hive where they can hang 
their comb. 

And now, Mr. Editor, might not some young man who is wait- 
ing for something to turn up, do well to post himself on bee- 
keeping and try the business of practical bee-husbandry ; the ex- 
pense would be small, and the experiment easily tried, and if 
properly conducted would doubtless prove as remunerative as it 
does in many parts of California. A. J. DUFUR. 


The editor of the Farmer adds:— 


We have a word to add to Mr. Dufur’s interesting communi- 
eation. We remember that he told us of those facts at the 
time, and showed us the leaves, frosted with honey-dew. He 
also told us of seeing, in the same locality, honey-comb filled 
with honey, weighing 40 or 50 lbs. that the bees had made be- 
tween rails ina standing fence. This illustrates the prodigal 
supply of honey in that region. Last summer we bought a box 
of rich honey of a farmer who must live within this honey-dew 
region. He assured us that it was much more delicious flavored 
than California honey, with which our market is well supplied, 
and we found his statement correct, for the honey was most ex- 
cellent, and after it was gone the best of California comb honey 
went begging on our table. 


Will friend Secor please accept thanks ? 
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A FURTHER FIPROVEMENT ON THE 
HAINS FEEDER. 


(FLITE directions I have given for filling 
‘AL the Hains feeder, are, as you know, to 
immerse it in the syrup while held b 
one corner, as you may remember. Well, 
a great many do not like this way, and I rec- 
ollect that one of our friends in Canada, who 
attempted to do this with thick honey, was 
not only disgusted with such a sticky way of 
doing things, but 1 do not know but that he 
came pretty near being disgusted with the 
whole race of Yankees, on account of their 
flimsy, dauby, and slip-shod way of doing 
things. It is true, he did not say all this, 
but I am a little afraid, from the way he 
wrote, that he came pretty near thinking it. 
If he didn’t, I beg his pardon. You may re- 
member what I have said about our grooved- 
board feeder being such a splendid way of 
feeding grape sugar, for all we had to do was 
to fill the jar with lumps, pour on some 
water, and then invert it. It all works hand- 
somely, except the inverting part. In fact, 
this inverting part seems to be an objection 
to all of the atmospheric feeders. Well,a 
few days ago a gentleman who was visiting 
us was telling me of a feeder he used, but I 
had heard of and seen so many feeders, I 
fear I did not pay very much attention to it, 
thinking it would probably be too much ma- 
nose like the greater part of them; but 
when he said he could fill and invert it with- 
out spilling a drop, I asked to see one. It 
seemed, when examined, but a common 
Hains feeder, and so I asked to see him fill 
it full of water, and then invert it without 
spilling any. Sure enough, he did it, and 
he explained to me that it gave the bees a 
larger feeding ground than the usual Hains 
feeder. Come to look into it, I found where 
the secret lay. After he had gone ($5.00 bet- 
ter off, for his invention) I made one after 
my own fancy, as per the figure below. 
simply got a honey- ESE 
tumbler from the 5-cent Ar 
counter, and asked the 
tinner to drive his 2- 
inch hollow’ punch 
through its tin cap. 
Then he made a little ‘| 
pan, 4 inches square, arg mm (7 
_ With sides 4 inch high ; it oa lane! 
with a og of at: Fe zs 4 
snips and a soldering AIT 
iron you can make them IT — 
“likesmoke,’’ of asheet GLASS-TUMBLER 
of thin light tin. The FEEDER. 


tumbler cap was then ee in the bottom, | 


Yaised on four bits of folded tin, and sold- 
ered fast. It was then filled with water, the 


cap with its square pan attachment placed | 


over it, and, sure enough, it could be invert- 
ed very easily without spilling a drop. 
you can’t make them, we will make them 








ad 


Crane, Root feeder.’? You see, my part of 
it was in thinking of making it out of tin- 
topped honey-tumblers. Messrs. Finch and 
Crane, of Strongsville, O., invented the idea 
of having it open, to put in the sugar, and 
invert without spilling. To cut it short, 1 
have called it the glass-tumbler feeder. Put 
in some sugar, pour on some water, then put 
on the cover and turn it over, and tell the 
bees to come to nag eal If you put it in the 
upper part of the hive, you can bid them 
come to dinner if you choose. It will also 
work with very thick honey or syrup; buta 
little water put in would perhaps make it 
work faster. No bee can ever get daubed 
or soiled by any possibility. Now, really, 
do you not think it is a handsome feeder for 
such a little bit of money? I should not 
wonder if it would please our English 
friends away across the water. I do not 
blame them one bit for wanting nice, strong, 
and substantial things. My wife is one of 
England’s daughters, you see. and she has 
talked to me so much I begin sometimes to 
really think I may yet turn out “right 
smart.”’ 





.~> 


A NEW NAIL-BOXx. 


\\ S our lives are smoothed by little things, I will 
a \ mention a convenience which I have never 
== seen used but by myself, although perhaps 
everybody knows of it. I have had them in use 
many years. Square empty oyster-cans can almost 
always be procured in abundance. Now, take them 
and cut away one end and a part of one side, as seen 
in the picture; then take a strip of wood %x%, long 
enough to go across the end inside. Bore a %% hole 
through the center, and tack it in at the end thus: 


NORMAN CLARK'S NAIL-BOX. 


| and you have a tack or small nail box which, when 


laid down, is right to take nails from; and when not 
in use they may be hung on nails, in a row, one for 
each kind of nails, tacks, and screws, brads, etc. 
They will hold about 2 lbs. each. 

Sterling, Ill, Jan, 25, 1881. NORMAN CLARK. 


Many thanks, friend C. I would suggest 
that, after the boxes are nicely hung up ina 
row, we have a very plain and conspicuous 
label over each, that the boxes may all be 
put away in the same relative position, so 
that you can at any time lay your hand in- 
stantly on just the box you want. Under no 


If | circumstances permit nails of different kinds 


to be put in the same box, for it is more than 


for you for 10c each, $1.00 per dozen, or $7.00 | they are worth to sort them out so they can 


yer hundred. These hold a little more than 
ialf a pint; pint size, just double the money. 
As the glass is not mailable, we shall use 
atin tumbler when ordered by mail. Post- 
age on each will be 5c. What shall we call 
this feeder? To call it after the inventors’ 


| 


be used conveniently. We have tried it 
here, and know just what it costs, especially 
with tacks and small wire nails; and yet ev- 
ery new hand will, if not watched, almost 
always put a handfal of these small tacks or 
nails in some other nail-box than the one it 


names it would be the “Hains, Finch and | belongs in. 
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ENEMIES OF BEES AMONG THE BIRDS. 


THE PINE GROSBEAK. 


¥ SEND a package by mail that contains the heads, 
| andsample from thecropsof a male and female 
“= bird that, during certain months, seem to pre- 
fer worker bees for a diet. S. W. SHERFEY. 

La Mesilla, Dona Ana Co., New Mex., Jan. 18, 1881. 

We forwarded the above to Prof. Cook, 
who replies as follows : — 

The birds are grosbeaks, as denoted by their large 
bills; and, from the color and shape of the heads, 
they appear to be the Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola Cana- 
densis.) The male of these birds have a head of 
brilliant carmine, and the female of brownish yellow. 

The material from the stomach consisted of the 
remains of beetles, grass-hoppers, and bees. The 
sting, pollen-baskets, and jaws, were those of the 
worker bees. 

The Pine Grosbeak, according to Cones, inhabits 
the northern parts of America, extending down 
south through the Sierra Nevada Mountains even to 
Mexico. It visits the northern United States in 
winter. We have them in our museum, taken in 
December in the pine forests of Michigan. 

If this is the bird in question, it would seem curi- 
ous that it should be injurious to bees, as it usually 
comes where bees are kept in winter, when bees fly 
very little, and it takes, probably from necessity, 
little food other than seeds. But it belongs to the 
Finch family, the birds of which live on either in- 
sects or seeds, according to circumstances, 

It is now an accepted fact, that difference of habi- 
tat may change even the color of birds and other 
animals; and so it is not bard to believe that our 
Pine Grosbeak in New Mexico may live in the cool, 
congenial atmosphere of the mountains, and fly 
forth to the warmer plains for its food. Thus a new 
habitation may have changed the bird's habits. 

Of course, there is a bare possibility that these 
birds are not thespecies I take them tobe. It is im- 
possible to decide positively with only the heads. If 
Mr. Sherfey will send the birds entire, I will pro- 
nounce with certainty as to the species. 

A. J. COOK. 

Ag. College, Lansing, Mich., Jan. 31, 1881. 

at 0 @ 0 Gu — 
BLASTED HOPES. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CAUSE. 


E have one of the finest fields in the world 
We for a subject in Blasted Hopes. More than 
one-half of the bees in this locality are 

dead, and I do not think one-third of the remainder 
will live till spring; yet I see nothing to discourage 
the intelligent bee-keeper. I have visited many bee- 
keepers in the last year, and have not found one that 
takes the journals and keeps up with the times, and 
manages his bees intelligently, that has not made a 
profit from his bees the past season. Nature is only 
doing what the apiarist has neglected, in pruning 
out the worthless bees. A good colony of bees wiil 
gather honey enough any season to winter them. 
We have got to be more careful in rearing our 
queens, and keep none but the best. There can be 
but one object in keeping bees, and that is for the 
honey theycan gather. Queen-rearing may be prof- 
itable for a time, but that is far from being perma- 
nent. Before we make bee-keeping the success it 
should and doubtless will be, we have got to turn 





| honey-gathering and amiability. 





more attention to improving our stock of bees. 
This can not be done by the reckless management 
we now have in queen-rearing. Each bee-keeper 
must strive to improve his own stock. This should 
be done by breeding from the best stocks we have, 
and none other. We should work for the very best 
honey-gatherers. No intelligent bee-keeper will be 
long in discovering that some colonies are far supe- 
rior to others. Let him breed from these, and when 
he finds he has a better ‘kind, then take it for his 
queen-rearing. When he wants new blood, let him 
buy a queen of some one he knows to be a success- 
ful bee-keeper, even if he has to pay the price of an 
imported queen. Do not work for beauty in color: 
that should be no object. I have had far better luck 
with the dark-colored Italians than with the light. 
The best colony [ have is of the dark color, and the 
third generation from the imported queen. I be- 
lieve we can improve more from the home-bred than 
from the imported. I believe they are better after 
they become acclimated. I breed only for their 
I can handle my 
best colonies without veil or smoke, and with no 
fear of being stung. I havenot feda pound of sugar 
or syrup in the last two years. My average for the 
past season was 23 lbs. comb honey, and I packed 
them for winter with 25 to 30 lbs. to the colony. I 
could have done far better than this by feeding; but 
I was putting them to the test of what they could do, 
and I can do better than this without feed. I would 
have no use for a colony that could not gather 
enough the poorest season to winter on. I have 
never lost a colony of bees in wintering. 
Fairland, Ind., Jan. 22, 1881. L. R. JACKSON. 

~ a 

HOW AN A BC SCHOLAR STOPS 
BING, ETC, 


ROB- 





FRLHE A BC came to hand Saturday, and I came 
“M nearly staying up all night reading it. I 

would undoubtedly have become oblivious to 
every thing had not my * better half’’ admonished 
me that it was Sabbath morning. Well, it is just 
splendid, and I can’t help expressing my satisfac- 
tion to you. Iama beginner in bee-keeping, and I 
can appreciate such a help as your A BCis. [have 
5 colonies, and I do not expect to keep more than 
tbat number, as my time to attend to them is very 
limited, as I am foreman in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in town. I have read that portion of your 
ABCrelating to “robbing,” and I will give my 
experience in that line. 

Last year I had a very strong colony of blacks in 
an American hive. The queen was clipped. Ona 
Saturday, in the early part of June, they swarmed. 
I moved the old hive away and put another Ameri- 
can hive in its place, filled with Dunham fdn. The 
bees had clustered on an apple-tree not far off. As 
soon as I laid the queen-cage containing the queen 
on the alighting-board, they came back. I released 
the queen, and all was right. Previous to swarming 
they had stored considerable honey in top box. In 
the evening I took the box off, took out about 10 Ibs. 
of honey (there was considerable honey left), and 
put the box on the new stand. The next day asI 
came home from church, I noticed an uncommon 
number of bees flying in and out of that hive. I 
knew there was something wrong, but did not know 
what it was. After mature deliberation, I conclud- 
ed that some of my neighbor’s bees were robbing 
the honey left in the top box. I was sure they were 
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not my other bees, because they were Italians and 
the robbers were black. I closed the entrance, but 
that would not do, for it was very warm. Finally I 
took off the top box, turned it upside-down, and 
smoked the bees out (it was literally full of bees), 
and took the box in the house. By this time it was 
evening, and the robbers went home. In the morn- 
ing they returned in great numbers. I was afraid 
they would kill the queen, and so I opened the en- 
trance full length, took some grass and weeds, and 
laid it before the entrance, so that my bees had 
plenty of air, but could not get out, and the robbers 
could not get in, though they would try hard to get 
through the grass. By this time the robbers were 
literally swarming around the hive. I took an old 
wash-basin that had many little holes in it, and fixed 
it above the entrance, and filled it with water, which 
caused a continuous shower on the grass before the 
entrance, This settled them. They tried the other 
hives, but my Italians slaughtered them unmerci- 
fully, and that was the end of it. Please tell me if I 
have done any thing which you would not have 
done. Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
A BC book, and I will try to remain your very obe- 
dient scholar. F. ©. GASTINGER. 
Kenton, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1881. 


If the bees were gathering honey at the 
time, I should hardly have supposed robbers 
would have found their way into the honey- 
box, under the circumstances; but as they 
were blacks, it is quite likely the Italians 
were getting honey while the blacks were 
robbing. You managed as well, perhaps, as 
any one would have done under the circum- 
stances. 

————[—>P>-_ 000 ~<a 
HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR SUCCEEDS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
if T will be remembered that friend Bridges, 
who writes the following, is the unfor- 
tunate brother who lost his house and 
children by fire, as mentioned in our Decem- 
ber No. 

Friend Root :—According to promise, I will give 
you areport of my success with bees, honey, etc., 
the past season. But had I made it out last fall be- 
fore that sad accident which took away my children, 
I should have done so with far more enthusiasm 
than Ican now. 1 believe I have never told you 
that I was only an A BC scholar—that the past sea- 
son is all the experience I ever had with bees. Pre- 
vious to buying my bees, one year ago, I knew noth- 
ing whatever about bees. Idid not know a queen 
or a drone; I never saw a swarm of bees hived until 
I hived them myself in my apiary; I never saw any 
bees transferred until I transferred my own; I ney- 
er read any thing on bee culture until I subscribed 
for GLEANINGS last March, and got it just before my 
bees commenced swarming. I did not have anybody 
with me that knew any more about bees than my- 
self. So you may guess there were many times 
during the season when I had to use my wits to the 
very best advantage. Although a journal and a 
work on bee culture are indispensable articles, yet I 
believe if one were to take a whole catalogue of 
books and journals he would still need a good deal of 
what might, in homely English, be termed “gump- 
tion,” if he aspires to successful bee culture. 

I bought my bees from forty to fifty miles away 
from home, and after deducting out the “stealings,”’ 





and what died out and were robbed out for want of 
care. 1 hauled them safely home during the winter 
and spring months. I got through the spring with 
100 stands, many of them very weak and in poor 
condition. About forty of them were in old boxes 
and barrels, which I transferred all right, though 
some of them I didn’t get transferred until they had 
swarmed two or three times, which left the old 
swarms very weak. i increased by natural swarm- 
ing to 160 stands; but if I had allowed them toswarm 
less, and doubled up a good many of the weaker 
ones, I should have made more honey. A great 
many of the old stands didn’t have the lower box 
half full of combs, and but little honey to start with 
in the spring. I had no combs at all, nor fdn. for 
any of the top boxes, nor any for new swarms; and 
so you see they all had a late start for making honey. 
A great many of them I did not put top boxes on till 
the honey season was half over, and many more un- 
til nearly over; and about 20 stands did not get built 
up soon enough to store any honey in top boxes, 
though I got combs enough built out by using some 
strategy to supply the whole 160 stands with top 
boxes filled with combs. I extracted, during the 
season, 150 cases honey, each case containing two 60- 
lb. cans. You will see, by figuring up, I had nine 
tons of honey. I did think I would extract again in 
October; but the honey (goldenrod) was dark and 
poor, so I left it in the top boxes; some of them 
were about full, and are now. I probably left, in top 
boxes, 1500 or 2000 lbs. for spring feed. I had tried 
out 125 Ibs. of the whitest wax I ever saw that was 
not bleached; but it was destroyed by the fire. I 
intended to make me a machine ala Faris, and make 
all the comb foundation I should need for next sea- 
son; but my bees will have to do it themselves 
again, as I have but a few pounds of wax left. I 
must tell you 


HOW OUR BEES SPENT THEIR CHRISTMAS. 


We had just had about two weeks wet, rainy 
weather in December, when one day the sun came 
out for an hour or two. I went to the apiary, and 
the bees were carrying in yellow pollen, while be- 
fore the rain they had got nothing but a little white 
pollen. I could not think where it came from, as 
there were no new flowers out. The next day was 
Christmas; it came off warm and pleasant, and the 
bees were working as in May weather. I stood be- 
fore one hive, with watch in my hand, and actually 
counted 24 bees, heavily laden with pollen, enter in 
one minute, besides many were bringing in honey; 
and this all came from desert sage—a plant I had sup- 
posed worthless, as old bee-men have told me that 
bees never work on it. CHAS. BRIDGES. 

San Fernando, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Jan. 27, 1881. 


You are right, friend b. ‘“Gumption” is 
exactly the word; and it is just what is 
wanted. Not a few of us know by expe- 
rience how you must have got around to 
have accomplished so much in your first 
year’s work. Ever since we got that honey 
from friend Wilkin, I wonder, every time | 
hear a report from California, if the tons of 
honey secured are all like his. _ If it is, well 
may it have a world-wide reputation. Per- 
haps the plant you mention has never yield- 
ed honey or pollen before, so as_to be no- 
ticed. Every season seems to bring to view 
acne feature in bee botany never noticed 

ore. 
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RAMBLE NO. 3. 
; 


KINGSBURY AND BUCKWHEAT, ETC. 


CI HOULD you stand in our apiary and look away 
ry to the west, your vision Would be interrupted 

by arange of mountains, blue and hazy with 
the intervening twenty miles. Could we look over 
this barrier and to the northward, our sight would 
descend upon the famous Adirondac Park, of north- 
ern New York, with its rugged mountains, beautiful 
lakes, and spruce and cedar seented forests. Start- 
ing from our home, with these mountains in view, 
we pass the boundaries of our town and enter the 
township of Kingsbury. The greater portion of this 
town is quite level, and was formerly designated as 
Pitch Pine Plains. The Hudson River is its western 
boundary, and in olden times it was the thorough- 
fare of contending armies. Heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, and previous wars, here faced death, and it 
may be truly said, that these ancient roads were 
tracked with blood. 

The principal village in this township is Sandy 
Hill, and it takes its name from the nature of the 
soil. One of the principal crops of this township is 
buckwheat ; and if some of our friends who are 
skeptical in relation to the secretion of honey in 
this plant would come to this place, where a large 
area is annually sown, they would find more or less 
honey gathered from it every year. In our own lo- 
cality, only twelve miles distant, but a few acres of 
buckwheat are sown. Our bees probably find from 
ten to twenty acres to forage upon, and we could 
put the yield down as a failure, as we seldom get 
more than a taste of buckwheat honey, while our 
neighbors in Kingsbury are reveling in its produc- 
tion, and the hives are becoming filled from top to 
bottom, and we have seriously thought of carting 
over about fifty swarms and setting them down in 
the midst of these hundreds of acres of snow-white 
blossoms. And here is another point for those who 
believe bees fly a score or two of miles for honey. 
These fields are perhaps ten miles in an air-line from 
us, and we can testify that our bees do not collect 
honey at that range. We think five miles a good 
working distance. : 

Mr. Seth Devine is the most extensive bee-keeper 
at present in Kingsbury, having over 100 swarms; 
but owing to light yields of honey and low prices, 
and other business on his hands, he does not give 
much attention to his bees. I believe at swarming 
time he tells his neighbors to bring on tueir hives if 
they want a present of a swarm of bees. 

In the pleasant village of Sandy Hill we find seve- 
ral bee-keepers. Mr. Horace Harris has a small but 
fine apiary of black bees. He is enthusiastic over 
his pets, but thinks he will be compelled to sell out 
his entire stock on account of the effects of stings 
upon his wife and children. The effect is of sucha 
nature that death would result if remedies were not 
at hand to counteract the poison. Mr. Thomas, of 
the same place, has been compelled to give up keep- 
ing bees on this account. Having been stung upon 
the ear he was rendered insensible; and but for im- 
mediate medical assistance would have died. 

Mr. Harris claims that his bees use much more 
water while at work upon buckwheat than at any 
other time during the season. The pools around his 
well are thronged with them. 

Mrs. David Hall is another bee-keeper with a 
growing apiary, left her by her husband, who died 
suddenly several months ago. She heroically takes 





her husband’s place, and is quite skillful in their 
management, 

Mr. Ira Brayton is another patron of GLEANINGS. 
His apiary is in charge of his son, who is so unfortu- 
nate as to be deaf. He can not interpret the lan- 
guage of the bee from the contented or angry hum 
of its wings; but his eye is quick to discern the 
movements of his winged stock, and thus their 
moods are understood. We wish this young man 
success, and not only the ability but the opportuni- 
ty to manage a large apiary. 

There are several other bee-keepers in Kings- 
bury whose homes we have not visited, but know 
that warm hearts are ready to entertain us the 
same as we have been by others of the fraternity. 
Success to the bee-keepers of Kingsbury ! 

Near Sandy Hill are located the grounds occupied 
by our county agricultural society, of which we told 
you in Ramble No.1. We paid them for the privi- 
lege of selling honey and other bee-keeping articles, 
and could have done a good business if the location 
agreed upon had been given me. We were so dis- 
gusted with our treatment that it is doubtful if we 
ever exhibit any thing in the bee line at a county 
fair again. It don’t pay. J. H. MARTIN, 

Hartford, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1881. 

Friend M., if the managers of your county 
fair sold you a location, fairly and squarely, 
and then gave it to another party who 
offered more, they should be “straightened 
up.’’ and if you will give me their address, I 
will try to do it if no one else will. Iam 
sure it is a misunderstanding.—Thanks for 
your report on the buckwheat district of 
York State. 

— + ———at> 0 @ 0 —~<e 


REPORT FOR 1880. 





17,009 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 250 COLONIES. 





HAVE heretofore refrained from writing any 
‘I thing for the bee papers until I got sufficiently 

posted so I would not have to take back any 
thing I might write; but after an experience of 25 
years, I begin to fear I shall never learn it all, and 
may as well, therefore, contribute my share of ex- 
perience to the general fund. 

I commenced the spring of 1880 with 250 swarms— 
80 of them black, the rest Italian and hybrid; they 
were divided as follows: 6 miles west I owned a half- 
interest in 80 black swarms; 6 miles northwest, a 
half-interest in 30 black swarms. These two lots 
were watched and hived by the parties where they 
were located, they owning a half-interest in them. 
The rest of the 250, viz., 180, were mostly Italian and 
hybrids, and divided into 4 lots—40 at home, 24 two 
miles north, 41 three miles southwest, and 90 five 
miles south. The home lot was divided for swarms; 
the rest we ran for extracting, and depended on 
keeping the swarms from absconding by keeping all 
old queens cropped, and giving plenty of room; and 
where they showed a persistent determination to 
swarm, we gave them two hives of comb, which gen- 
erally kept them, and gave a better yield of honey 
than where only one super was used. 

Probably our entire loss from swarms leaving 
would not exceed 10, which is not so bad when we 
consider the number, and that there was no one to 
regularly watch four of the lots more than to tell us 
which had swarmed and gone back during our ab- 
sence, if they happened to see them. 
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As soon as weather would permit in spring, we 
commenced to spread the brood in the stronger, and 
give brood to the lighter; and from the middle of 
April to the middle of May they seemed to do well; 
but the cold and wet weather then commenced, when 
they went down hill instead of up; and before they 
could live again, we had to feed 600 or 700 Ibs. of 
honey. 

We did not lose any swarms entirely by starvation, 
but I have no doubt that more feed would have paid 
good interest on the investment. 

White clover was a failure, having, like the winter 
wheat, mostly winter-killed. We got2 bbls. of honey 


before basswood, which was largely sumac. Bass- | 


wood bloomed heavily, and we were in hopes of a 
large yield from this source; but when I teil you 
that we had rain on 7 days of the 16 that basswood 
was in bloom, bee-keepers will see that it was not 
the most propitious for a big yield;; and yet, by hay- 
ing over 200 swarms ready with the second stories 
on, ready for every drop, and giving them prompt 
attention, we succeeded in securing 12,000 lbs. of 
basswood and 5000 Ibs. of buckwheat and fall flowers 
mixed. The basswood was fair for quality; the late 
was very thick, and good quality for late honey. 
We had far too much rain for a good yield; still, for 
this year of failure, I am well satisfied with the 
result. 

It took a good deal of figuring, and I might add 
traveling, too, for the seventeen thousand pounds, 
having the bees in six places. 

If 200 to 400 stocks will do well in one place, as 
some contend, I traveled much more than was nec- 
essary. There may be places where 200 to 300 colo- 
nies may thrive; but my opinion is, that 100 or less 
will do better, and give better returns than a larger 
number. 

I have 23 swarms that I have moved twice this 
winter; the first time, Nov. 15th, moved them 5 
miles, and put them in a neighbor’s cellar; and Jan. 
18th I moved them home into my cellar. 

If this lot does extra well, so that I am satisfied 
that winter moving is what they need, I will report 
in the spring. I will add, that my increase was 100; 
I therefore went into the winter with 350, 35 packed 
in straw and chaff, out of doors; the rest in cellars. 

We have had a very steady, cold winter, from zero 
all the way down to 38° below. 

Bees are wintering only moderately well. I have 
swept up about 3 pecks around 90 swarms, so far, in 
one cellar; I can not tell as to those outside as yet. 

Ithaca, Wis., Feb. 1, 1881. S. I. FREEBORN. 


—_—————ab> +600 Se 


STRAY THOUGHTS FROM ORCHARD 
APIARY. 


No. 2. 
FEEDING BACK EXTRACTED HONEY. 


F course, bee-keepers should endeavor by every 
means in their power, to increase the demand 
for extracted honey at a fair price; but when 

it falls below that, it must be worked off in some 
other way. Even if we run for comb honey, there 
will always be more or less extracted on hand at the 
end of the season, from unfinished combs and hives 
that were not strong enough to work in boxes. At 
the present market prices, in localities where there 
is but little home demand for extracted, I think it 
will pay the apiarist to feed it back and let the bees 
put it into combs. I never had very good success in 








feeding back until last year, when I adopted a new 
plan with very good success. I selected one of my 
strongest, heaviest hives, and took out all the brood 
except one frame of larvae, nearly ready to seal, 
and changed them for frames of solid honey from 
other hives. A colony prepared in this manner will 
be obliged to put all the honey they get into the 
boxes, and wil! not waste any in unnecessary breed- 
ing. I then selected the best of my unfinished box- 
es, and tiered up according to the strength of the 
stock, giving all the bees a chance to work. I fed 
from a closed feeder on the outside of the hive, as 
fast as the bees would take it, keeping honey in the 
feeder night and day. As fast as the sections were 
filled I removed them, putting others in their place 
until all were finished, when I removed them and 
changed the combs in the hive back to the hives I 
took them from. I then gave the stock brood 
enough to make up for what they bad lost while I 
was feeding them, so that they lost nothing by be- 
ing fed. Now for the result: Counting the weight 
of the sections before they were put back, in with 
the extracted, I found that it took 155 lbs. extracted 
honey to make 100 lbs. of comb. As I sold my comb 
honey for 20c per lb., and as extracted sold slow at 
9 and 16c, I think it bas paid me to feed back. 

I advise bee-keepers who are not sure of a home 
market, to try feeding back by the above method. I 
feel sure you will be well satisfied with the result. 

E. A. THOMAS. 

Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass., Feb. 1, 1881. 


Thanks, friend T.; but I am sure the 
greater part of that 155 lbs. was put in other 
combs than the sections—in the hive some- 
where ; for in making a similar experiment, 
while the whole hive, feeder and all, was on 
scales, there was scarcely any decrease in 
weight while the honey was being taken 
from the feeders and sealed up, in the unfin- 
ished séctions. Even after you have a hive 
filled with combs of sealed honey, they will 
manage to stow away a great deal in the 
different corners and crannies of the hive. 

- > 090 ae 
CANDY FOR DYSENTERY, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT ‘‘ LONG NOSES.” 


“candy for dysentery.” I have 10 swarms out 

of doors, and 5 in the cellar; 2 outside are not 
packed, one of which (a very strong swarm of hy- 
brids) became uneasy at Christmas and kept up a 
loud buzzing until the middle of January, when they 
showed signs of dysentery—flying out and spotting 
the hive, and blocking up the entrance with dead 
bees. I thought of giving them candy; and when I 
read your advice in GLEANINGS I was determined to 
do so. After making the candy I went to the hive, 
shoveled away the snow, took out the chaff in the 
upper story, and lifted the quilt a little; but the 
bees were bound to come out and fly away, and so I 
got the smoker and loaded it with rags; but the 
smoke seemed to have no effect on them. Come out 
they would; but I put the candy in, at all events, 
but lost quite a small swarm of bees. After closing 
the hive, I cleaned the entrance again; when, hap- 
pening to get my nose (which is a rather long one) 
near the entrance, I noticed that an awful stench 
came out with the air from the hive. To tell you 
that I was astonished will not express it. I was 
electrified, and so excited that I trembled all over. 


1" Jan. No. GLEANINGS you ask for reports on 
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It was an awfulsmell. It being a hive of your make, 
I lifted it up and found about an inch of dead bees 
on the bottom-board, all putrid and stinking. No 
wonder the poor little things wanted to getout; and 
no wonder they got the dysentery. After cleaning 
off the bottom-board I put the hive back, and in two 
hours they were as quiet as ever bees were, and are 
so yet—no more signs of dysentery. I have treated 
those in the cellar the same way, with the same suc- 
cess. As I have had a good deal of experience in 
making and feeding candy, I would like to tell you 
about candy and brood-rearing and moisture in the 
bee-hive. You have suggested taking away their 
combs, and giving them new. I do not think it nec- 
essary, a8 the bees will not eat poor stores if they 
have good candy. 

Now, Mr. Root, I want to thank you for teaching 
me to use a Simplicity hive with a loose bottom. I 
thank you with all my heart. W. W. WILSON. 

P.S.—Do not publish this, as I have studied bees 
far more than grammar. Ww. W. W. 

Hartland, Waukesha Co., Wis., Feb. 4, 1881. 


You see, friend W., that notwithstanding 
your plain and explicit P.S., Ihave gone 
and ~~ disobeyed you, by publishing your 
letter. My only excuse is, that it is not good 
grammar we want, so much as practical 
facts from real working bee-men.—I agree 
with you, that your bees needed to have 
their hives cleaned out, much more than they 
needed candy ; but why, let me ask you, did 
they get into such a state of affairs? How 
did an inch of dead bees come on the bottom 
board? It is my a cman that, had they 
been given a chaff hive instead of the un- 
protected Simplicity, these bees might have 
been alive and on the combs. By all means 
clean out the hives, whenever there are dead 
bees enough to make them smell badly. Do 
not complain of having along nose, friend 
W. It served you well then, and doubtless 
has done the same many a time before. 
You see I know, for lam somewhat so my- 
self. Let us continue to keep our noses pok- 
ing about the entrances. 


ec 0 0S 


DOOLITTLE’S REVIEW AND COMMENTS 
ON THE A BC BOOK. 





Continued from last month. 





EXTRACTED HONEY. 
DOOLITTLE’S ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Take and make a syrup of A sugar, of the consist- 
ency of honey; then for every 5 lbs. of this syrup, 
put in 3 lbs. of clover or basswood honey, and thor- 
oughly mix, and there is not one in twenty but will 
prefer it to clear honey, and not one in ten that can 
detect it by the taste. 

RIPENING EXTRACTED HONRY. 

lam just one of those persons who have proven 
to their entire satisfaction, that there is no differ- 
ence between honey extracted before it is sealed 
and ripened in an open cask or can in a warm room, 
and that sealed by the bees, and ripened in the hive. 

EXTRACTING UNRIPE HONEY. 

I think your honey, when first gathered, mnst be 
very poor stuff, or else you are carrying this thing 
too far. We have tiered up hives, as you tell, and 
left till October; then used in the comb, and extract- 
ed it by warming the combs so we could, and for the 
life of me I could see no difference between this and 





some I warmed that was taken before it was sealed. 
Both were so thick you could turn a saucer over, as 
you tell, and not have it run out, and so clear you 
could read through it six inches deep. Just tell your 
readers to extract when they will, but ripen in open 
cans in a Warm room. 

DADANT’S HONEY-PAILS. 

Candied honey in Dadant’s pails is seliing well in 
all the markets we have tried, and it is by far the 
nicest way to put it up. 

Don’t say tin cans are ‘next best,” but say, the 
way to keep honey is in tin cans holding 300 lbs., in a 
warm dry room, witha cover made of your duck 
cloth. If you want to sell it in that shape, fill the 
Dadant pails just before it ceases to run, and set 
them away. 

. HIVE-MAKING. 
THE 1-LB. SECTION BOX. 

Would it not have been well to have told your 
readers that Manum, of Bristol, Vt., made a section 
that was nicer than any thing could be that was 
planed, and that, too, with nothing but a saw, and 
that it held 1%lbs.? that Betsinger made prize boxes 
that were very nice that held 244 lbs. glassed? that 
Hetherington, the largest bee-keeper in the world, 
used a box still different that Thorn & Co., and Thur- 
ber & Co. pronounced the best for New York market 
of any thing there was used? How should I know of 
any thing but 1-pound boxes if I did not read it else- 
where outside of this book? Many can not afford to 
buy several books, and so want to be posted by reacd- 
ing one. 


I have described but the one section, for 
the same reason I have described but one 
hive. Ido not wish to confuse my reader 
and leave him in a broad sea of uncertainty 
as to what style he had best adopt. Should 
he choose the hive I have described, and 
then try to use some of the other forms of 
sections, without experience, he would be 
likely to have the same troubles so many of 
us have gone through with in patching up 
and trying to make system out of chaos. 
Harbison produces more comb honey than 
any you have mentioned, and he uses still 
another box; but I have not described it. I 
have once given a letter from Thurber, say- 
ing the 1-lb. section sold the best of any in 
themarket; but he may have given differ- 
ent opinions at other times. Hundreds who 
had no knowledge of bee culture at all, have, 
by anne the plain and direct teachings 
of the A B C, succeeded at once, rejoicing at 
every step; but had I taken in all these 
other points (and I grant they are important), 
I can have no idea that such would have 
been the case. As it is, every implement, 
box, frame, and tool, fits exactly with all 
there isin the book. Had I described and 
advised the things used by others (even 
pose they are better, mind you), such 
could not have been the case. 

HONEY-COMB. 
BEES PACKING IN THE COMB COMPACTLY. 

Betsinger says that the bees never pack them- 
selves in the cells except in cases of starvation. I 
am not posted, so can not say from my own ex- 
perience. 

As I have often pulled combs apart in win- 
ter, and found them thus, I can not quite 
agree with friend B. 
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IS IT THE RESULT OF AGES OF SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST? 


Now, really, friend Root, do you think bees build 
comb any differently than they did when the great 
Creator pronounced all his works good? That there 
is a difference in the qualities of bees, I know; and 
80 I believe there was then. If God knows the be- 
ginning from the end, he knows just what is wanted, 


and so makes it good. We have no reason to believe | 
that there has been much improvement made, as a | 


whole, since the creation, if any thing; for wherein 
one point is gained, another is lost; for instance, 
man has perhaps a better intellect to-day than he 
had 3000 years ago, but he does not live a tenth part 
as long. So with our choice breeds of cattle, sheep, 
ete.; the more choice they are, the more petting it 
takes to keep them up, while the lean, uncouth 
“scalawag’’ will live and thrive anywhere. 

MAKING BEES USE LARGER CELLS. 

We tried to so improve the bee as to make them 
take cells 4% to the inch, but we had to give it up, 
and believe God knew best when he taught them 
that five is right. 

HYBRIDS. 
WHY DO HYBRID QUEENS BRING ONLY 4 PRICE OF 
ITALIANS? 

Just because anybody ,and everybody can raise 
plenty of hybrids themselves, if they have an Italian 
to start with; butif they have a queen producing 
bybrid workers, they soon have nothing but blacks. 
BLACKS ARE MORE TROUBLESOME ROBBERS THAN 

EITHER HYBRIDS OR ITALIANS. 

You are just right here; and still we have those 
who claim the Italian is superior to the blacks, only 
as they rob others. I have been so annoyed by these 
black chaps following me around, as to get fairly 
nervous. 

I have had pure Italians that were ordinarily quiet 
and peaceable get so roused up as to sting worse 
than any hybrid ever thought of stinging. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
FINDING THE OLD QUEEN. 


I would say, draw one of the outside brood combs, | 
for the queen is oftener found on the outside brood | 
combs during the day than she is on the central one. | 


THER *“ PEET-CAGE”’ PLAN OF INTRODUCING. 

I have succeeded to my entire satisfaction the past 
summer in introducing queens by making a cage as 
you used to, to cage queen-cells; and make it so it is 
4 inches square; find a place where the bees are 
hatching out rapidly, and place your queen thereon, 
after getting all the bees off; then place your cage 
over the queen, and press intothecomb. Of course, 


you must have some cells of honey inside the cage | 


too. As the bees hatch, they become attached to 
the queen, and she commences to lay in the vacant 
cells, and in from 24 to 48 hours she will fill them all, 
and these young bees will protect her after you have 
lifted the cage off from her and them. 
ITALIAN BEES. 
IS FRESHLY IMPORTED STOCK BETTER AS HONEY- 
GATHERERS? 

Can’t “swallow” that yet; and I candidly believe 
further importation is useless for the next five years. 
THE FOURTH YELLOW BAND. 

I have had those on which the fourth was just as 
visible on the honey-scale as it usually is on the 
third, and that while they were on the window. 

LAMP NURSERIES. 
Are not your queens weak and feeble if hatched in 


the lamp nursery? Mine were so much 80 that, after 
using it two years, I laid it to one side, and have not 
used it since. Queens hatchifig over a swarm of 
bees in a wire-cloth cage seem to be as strong again. 
LETTING NEWLY HATCHED QUEENS INTO A HIVE 

WHEN A LAYING ONE HAS JUST BEEN TAKEN OUT. 

Out of 20 so let in the past season, I lost all but 
one, and had nearly as bad success before; so | 
should say, if I were writing a book, that, as a rule, 
all so let in would be killed. 


UNSEALED HONEY GETTING THICK IN THE LAMP 
NURSERY. 


A good argument in favor of my theory in ripen- 
ing extracted honey, and also of keeping box honey 
till it is so thick it will not leak from unsealed cells. 
We have faith enough to believe that, if you were to 
once store your box honey in a room that maintains 
|} a temperature of 90° for three weeks, you would 
never ship it as it came from the hives. 

MOTHERWORT AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

As I said at the Chicago convention, so I say now: 
if I were to cultivate any plant for honey, it would 
| be Motherwort; for our bees work on it from morn- 
ing till night for weeks. 


MOVING BEES. 

HOW FAR DO BEES FLY FOR STORES? 
You know we don’t agree here, as I claim they go 
| from 3 to 6 miles from choice. My bees went4to5 
| miles to work on teasel the past year, without any 
| teasels within $%4 miles on the first part of the route. 


| This I know, as a bee working on teasel is always 
| partly covered with a whitish dust, as they are with 
yellow when working on pumpkin and squash. 

Thanks; very likely I have put the dis- 
tance too small. 





NUCLEUS. 
HOW FEW BEES, WITH A QUEEN, MAY START A COLONY. 

We once had a colony become so reduced that, by 
| actual count, there were 81 bees and the queen, and 
| so they held on til warm weather, when they built 
| up without help, and actually gave a surplus of 51bs. 
| on buckwheat, in sections, and were in splendid con- 
dition for winter. 

IS THE GALLUP FRAME TOO DEEP? 

I don’t see how you can call the Gallup frame 
deep, when it is only two inches deeper than the L. 
frame. If you had said the old American or Kidder 
that were li inches, I could have agreed. The Gal- 
lup frame is the best proportioned frame of any, all 
things considered. So think I. 

DOES THE BOTTOM PROJECT BELOW THE CLUSTER? 

No more than the ends do, for it is exactly square. 
A good swarm of bees in the Gallup frame will 
touch the bottom and top of the hive, and also eacb 
| end where only 9 frames are used, but not the sides; 
while with the L. frame they touch the bottom and 
top only. 

Why, friend D., it seems to me our bees 
don’t act just as yours do, but perhaps we 
are both a little prejudiced. 

[To be Continued.} 
——  0@e ee 
CELLAR WINTERING. 


BY MR. GEORGE GRIMM (SON OF ADAM GRIMM ) 


R. EDITOR:—You wish me to state how I win- 

ter my bees in cellars. Well, here is the 

== statement. I do not claim that mine is the 
best mode, but I have been sufficiently successful to 
give me satisfaction. It was, with few modifications, 
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my father's plan, and mostly the result of his expe- 
rience. The three main requisites with me are, 
strong colonies, plenty of good ripe honey, and a 
cellar that the frost can not penetrate. As soon as 
the summer honey season is over, I begin to prepare 
my bees for winter. The fall honey crop is a thing 
rarely known here, and I am generally well satisfied 
if my bees obtain enough from buckwheat to supply 
them with their winter stores. If there are fieldy of 
buckwheat in the neighborhood, I extract most of 
the white honey from the combs, and let them fill up 
on buckwheat honey. If the yield is good, they will 
breed fast; and by the time the storeroom is filled, 
there will be brood in abundance. It is desirable, 
and in my opinion necessary, that all this brood 
should hatch, and the young bees fly out before they 
are removed to the cellar. But buckwheat does not 
always yield honey, and it then becomes necessary 
to feed early and abundantly to induce the bees to 
breed, and quit in time to allow all the brood to 
hatch before it is too cold. Nothing but the best 
ripe honey or white sugar syrup should ever be fed 
in the fall. I never put my bees in the cellar before 
lam compelled to. I am always considerably later 
than my neighbor bee-keepers; but I am always con- 
siderably later, too, in taking them out in the spring. 
My theory is this, and my practice has verified it, 
that bees can not well stand more than a certain 
length of confinement, and that they can stand a 
little cold in the fall of the year, when young and 
healthy, better than in the spring, when old and 
weak from long confinement. Of late, my bees are 
never taken out for a temporary fly, and I have very 
little trouble from spring dwindling, except in ex- 
ceptional years. In removing them to the cellar I 
have often delayed so long that I was compelled to 
brush the snow from the hiyes. It is not necessary 
to have them perfectly dry, or the cellar either, 
when both are properly ventilated. I have wintered 
with splendid success in a cellar where the water was 
nearly two feet high for several weeks, and all but 
entered the hives. Had I not anticipated it, and 
raised it from near the ground, the lower rows 
would have been drowned out. 

I will now describe my best cellar. It is about 
22 x 40,8 feet high, dug into the side of a hill, the floor 
being level with the ground at the frontend. The 
sides are well banked up, and the whole is covered 
with a building used for storing the supplies of the 
apiary. A space of about ten feet of the front is 
partitioned off, and is used for storing vinegar. The 
rear is used for wintering bees. The bottom is hard 
gravel; the ceiling and walls are plastered. In the 
center of the partition is a chimney with a ventilat- 
ing flue for the bee-cellar. In each of the rear cor- 
ners is a three-inch pipe, one reaching to the floor, 
the other only through the ceiling. These two tubes 
enter the storeroom above, while the chimney 
reaches the outer air. The bees are placed in rows 
on 2 x 4scantling, the rear of the hive being about 
one inch higher than the front. They are placed 
one on top the other, six high. The ventilation of 
each hive is simple; the entrance is opened full 
size, and the honey-board slid forward so as to allow 
an opening of about 3-16 of an inch at therear. This 
allows of a draft through the whole hive. I am nev- 
er troubled with moldy combs. If the temperature 
is too high, I open the door communicating with the 
front part of the cellar, and let in the coolair. If it 
is too cold, I put a stove in the front part and heat 
the room, then slightly open the door to the bee- 





cellar. Thus I aim to keep the temperature at about 
42°, In the cold weather it is easy to keep them suf- 
ficiently warm; but in warm weather [ can not al- 
ways keep them cool enough. I have been thinking 
of connecting the front room with an ice-house, as 
so much depends on keeping the temperature even 
throughout the winter. I have wintered as manyas 
350 colonies in this one cellar, and wintered them 
well. My loss has never exceeded five percent. I 
expect to winter successfully, even this severe win- 
ter, although {I fed very late, and my bees were not 
over-strong. They are at present very quiet, and 
show no sign of disease. The dead bees on the bot- 
tom are not nearly so numerous as I have seen them 
at this time in other years, Another thing IT consid- 
er of importance, not alone to winter safely, but to 
prevent inordinate dwindling in the spring; and 
that is, never to let bees start breeding in the cellar, 
unless the season is far enough advanced to admit 
of taking them out of doors soon. Breeding in the 
spring is only then profitable when it can be carried 
on without interruptiecn. By keeping the tempera- 
ture moderately low, breeding in the cellar will be 
prevented; and by keeping the bees in the cellar as 
long as possible, when taken out they can breed un- 
interruptedly. The addition of an ice-house to my 
cellar I believe would accomplish this. 

Jefferson, Wis., Feb. 8, 1881. GEO. GRIMM. 

Perhaps some may think this valuable ar- 
ticle should have been given sooner; but L 
yresume that, with the experience we have 
iad, we are, many of us, prepared to read it 
understandingly, and we can easily turn 
back to it when we are ready to begin mak- 
ing preparations for another winter’s cam- 
paign. That so many of the old veterans 
who number their colonies by the hundreds, 
adhere to cellar wintering is a rather signifi- 
cant fact. 

————— +0 
THE NORTH-EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





ZFIILIS session seems to have been one of 
*“ unusual interest and harmony. Some 
thoughtful friend has been so kind as 
to send me the report in the Utica Morning 
Herald, from which I clip as follows:— 
WINTERING. 

Mr. Doolittle said winters vary, therefore he 
thought it good policy to winter in the cellar and 
out of doors in equal proportion. A winter favora- 
ble for wintering out-doors is not favorable to win- 
tering in the cellar, and vice versa. One winter he 
had 90 swarms under heavy snow, in places 11 feet 
deep. Out of these 90 swarms he wintered but 15. 
The same year he put 60 swarms in the cellar, and 
saved 55 of them. He had a cellar with an even tem- 
perature of 44 degrees. The bees do not get restless 
at this temperature. Last winter he had better suc- 
cess in wintering out-doors than in-doors, although 
those kept in-doors did pretty well. 

Mr. House said his experience was precisely like 
that of Mr. Doolittle in regard to wintering under 
the snow. 

Mr. Doolittle said he had kept bees in a cave, dis 
tant from the outer air no less than three feet at 
any point. The temperature of the interior did not 
vary more than one degree the entire winter. The 
bees wintered very well. 

Mr. Nellis thought bees winter nowhere better 
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than under the snow. Bees under the snow are 
very dormant and consume but little. He prefers 
to have the snow as deep as possible; shoveled them 
out in the spring while the snow was dry. He fav- 
ored Mr. Doolittle’s plan of mixed wintering; that 
is, partly in-doors and partly nut-doors. 

Mr. Cyrenus said it makes some difference wheth- 
er bees are kept on the ground or ashort distance 
from it. He believed in having just a mound of 
snow over the hive, and nota heavy bank. Witha 
heavy bank, the hives are apt to become damp. He 
has practiced keeping bees under snow, a dozen 
years. Mr. Nellis hus kept bees under snow the 
same length of time, and Mr. Snow about three 
years. 

Mr. Adsit said he had wintered bees in the cellar 
for fifteen years, with good success; never tried 
wintering out-doors. 

The president said the best bee-keepers and wri- 
ters differ from him on this subject. He has win- 
tered bees under from one to fifteen feet of snow. 
He thought it important to have honey enough in 
the smallest number of combs. The matter of pre- 
paring for winter is the work of an entire season. 
Bees are from awarm climate, and need an even 
temperature. 


Friend D.. I should say, has made a very 
good point, in advising that we settle the old 
and long controversy about out and in door 
wintering, by advising to try some both 
ways,—on the principle of advising mixed 
farming. If you fail in one, you probably 
will not in the other. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

A few of these may be considered some- 
what evasive; but’ as it is difficult to give 
positive answers to questions of such a na- 
ture, perhaps it was wisdom to give evasive 
ones. 

In this climate, do we have weather cold enough 
to freeze bees, provided they have in the hive honey 
to which they have access? No. 

Is the side-box system a success? 
“no” by one. 

Is wired foundation a success when used for a 
brood-chamber? “No” by two. 

Is it advisable to use full-sized sheets in brood- 
chamber? Yes. ‘ 

Which is preferable, a hive without bottom, or 
bottom fastened to hive? Bottom fastened to hive. 

Is comb foundation six months ora year old ac- 
cepted by the bees as readily as that just made? No. 

What amount of surplus room for box honey is 
it advisable to give a swarm at one time? What the 
swarm requires. 

What is the best method of getting bees started in 
surplus boxes? Fill the boxes with comb. 

Would you recommend full sheets of foundation 
for surplus boxes? One for “full sheets;’’ two for 
“ starters.” 

Which is best, natural starters or foundation? 
Natural starters, 

What objection is there to a center-bar in the 
brood-chamber? Does it not make a better winter 
communication than making holes through the 
combs? No center-bar needed. 

What is the best quilt for wintering? Any thing 
porous. 

What is the most convenient arrangement for 


“Yes” by two; 
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side cases? ‘*“‘Our own”’ by two; “no side boxes 
wanted,” by one. 

Will it pay to construct an inner part just large 
enough to hold combs to winter 6 Langstroth or 5 
Quinby frames, that will set into the main hive, the 
object being to carry just what is needed to the cel- 
lar, instead of the main hive; they can also be used 
for nucleus hives in summer? No. 

What extractor is best for the beginner to use? 
A. I. Root’s for honey; Swiss extractor for wax. 

What time of year is it best to purchase queens 


‘when you have al! natives, and want to change to 


Italians? Any time you have the money. 

Is it objectionable for bees to breed in winter, say 
February? No breeding necessary till spring. 

Are bees more inclined to supersede clipped 
queens than queens not clipped? No. 

Can bee-keeping be made profitable in a locality 
minus basswood, with plenty of white clover, alsike, 
goldenrod, and buckwheat? Yes. 

The quality of wax and weight of foundation be- 
ing equal, which is preferable for use in surplus 
boxes, flat-bottomed or lozenge-shaped bottomed 
foundation? Bottoms as the bees build them. 

Would it be advisable to take a swarm of bees 
known to be short of honey, into the house ina 
room without tire, giving them supplies till they are 
quiet, and then putting them in their summer 
stands for the rest of the winter? Be sure all have 
honey in the fall. : 

— + - 2-2 e- 
FRIEND FLANAGAN AND HIS VISIT TO 
THE FAIR. 


Sf N the first place, I must thank you for introduc- 
ing me to the most interesting and fascinating 
pursuit it has been my lot to engage in, and 

the more I become familiar with it, the greater hold 

it has upon me. Ihave succeeded, too, beyond my 
expectations. Beginning 2 years ago next March, 
with 2 colonies in box hives, and black bees, I had, 
in Nov. last, nearly 59, all Italians, and all in chaff 

and Simplicity hives. I have disposed of all but 25 

to my neighbors, at good prices, and the remainder 

are in good order, in spite of the severe weather. 

In October last I took to our county fair a lot of 
chaff and Simplicity 1% and 2 story hives with glass 
observatory hives, Italian queens, fdn. machine 
(Dunham), honey in boxes and extracted, extractor, 
smokers, ete. It was a success, I assure you. I am 
not much given to talking, but I had to do more of it 
for the 4 days the fair laste d than for the same time 
in my life. The officers complimented me by giving 
me several premiums, a diploma, and assuring me it 
was one of the chief attractions of the fair. The re- 
sult was, I sold and engaged every hive of bees I 
would spare, 

Tran only 4 hives for extracted honey, and one 
hive for comb. The result was 550 Ibs. extracted, 
or over 125 lbs. per hive, and 40 lbs. in section boxes. 
When I stated the above to those that thronged 
around my exhibit, few would believe the statement, 
as but little honey was gathered in this section, ow- 
ing to the failure of white clover and the extreme 
drought. Mr. Chas. Dadant, son of the old gentle- 
man, visited our fair, and afterward spent a day with 
me, and seemed pleased with my apiary, and said it 
was very good for an A B C scholar, and after exam- 
ining nearly all my colonies, pronounced them very 
pure Italians. I have written to D. A. Jones for one 
of his Cyprian queens (direct importation), and have 
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received a letter from him urging me to try Holy- 
Land queens, which he pronounces superior, if any 
thing, tothe Cyprians. If I can spare the money, I 
think I will try both. FE. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ill., Feb. 5, 1881. 

Very well done indeed, friend F., and I am 
glad to hear that our fairs are wenn, | 
more and more a means of imparting anc 
receiving information. After one goes to 
the trouble and pains of taking things as you 
have done, itis no more than fair that he 
should have some recompense for his trouble. 

—_————_—_-+ > + ______. 
FOUL BROOD, AND ITS EXTERMINA- 
TION BY A LAW OF THE STATE. 


i laa following is the contents of a print- 





ed notice which some friend has been 
kind enough to send us:— 


State of Michigan. File No. 54. House of Representatives No. 
5. Introduced by Mr. Root. _Reeommended by Committee 
on Horticulture Lansing, Mich., Feb. 3, 1881. 
A BILL to prevent the spread of Foul Brood among bees, and to 
extirpate the same. 

SECTION 1. The people of the State of Michigan enact, That it 
shall be unlawful for any person to keep in his apiary any colo- 
ny of bees affected with the contagious malady known as foul 
brood; and it shall be the duty of every bee-keeper, as soon as 
he becomes aware of the existence of said disease among his 
bees, to forthwith destroy or cause to be destroyed all colonies 
thus affected. 

Sec. 2. In any county in this State, in which foul brood ex- 
ists, or in which there are good reasons to believe it exists, it 
shall be lawful for any five or more actual bee-keepers of said 
county to set forth such fact, belief, or apprehension, in a peti- 
tion addressed to the judge of probate, requiring him to ap- 
point er py commissioner to prevent the spread of said 
disease, and to eradicate the same; which petition shall be filed 
with and become a part of the records of the court where such 
application is made. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the judge of probate, on the re- 
ceipt of the petition specified in section two, of this act, to ap- 
poine within ten days thereafter a well-known and competent 

»ee-keeper of said county, as a commissioner, who shall hold his 

office during the pleasure of said court; and a record of such 
appointment, and revocation, when revoked, shall be filed as a 
part of the records of said court. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said commissioner, within ten 
days of his appointment as aforesaid, to file his acceptance of 
the same with the court from whom he received his appointment. 

Sec, 5. Upon complaint of any two bee-keepers of said county 
in writing and on oath, to said commissioner, setting forth that 
said disease exists, or that they have good reason to believe it 
exists within said county, designating the apiary or apiaries 
wherein they believe it to be, it shall become the duty of the 
commissioner, to whom such complaint is delivered, to proceed 
without unnecessary delay to examine the bees so designated: 
and if he shall become satisfied that any colony or colonies of 
said bees are diseased with foul brood, He shall, without further 
disturbance to said bees, fix some distinguishing mark upon 
each hive wherein exists said foul brood, and immediately noti- 
fy the person to whom said bees belong, personally or by leav- 
ing a written notice at his place of residence, if he be a resident 
of such county; and if such owner be a non-resident of such 
county, then by leaving the same with the person in charge of 
such bees, requiring said person, within five days, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from the date of said notice, to effectually remove or 
destroy said hives, together with their entire contents, by bury- 
ing them or by fire. 

Sec. 6. If any person neglects to destroy, or cause to be de- 
stroyed, said hives and their contents in manner as described in 
section five, after due notification, he shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and punished by a fine not to exceed fifty dol- 
lars for the first offense, and for each additional offense he shall 
be liable to a fine not to exceed one hundred dollars, at the dis- 
cretion of the court; and Tn the peace of the town- 
ship where said bees exist shall have jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 7. The commissioner shall be allowed for services under 
this act, two dollars for each full day, and one dollar for each 
half-day, the amount to be audited by the board of supervisors. 

Skc. 8. In all suits and prosecutions under this act, it shall be 
necessary to prove that said bees were actually diseased or in- 
fected with foul brood. 


To all of which I would say amen, and ex- 
press a wish that every State in the Union 
might set right to work and do likewise, un- 
til not a single foul-broody apiary exists any 
where between the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. This is especially to be dread- 
ed now, while so many are proposing to 
stock their empty hives and combs with bees 
yurchased from abroad. Let us wake up, 

_ boys, and take the matter in hand, lest we 

find ourselves in the midst of a trouble that 
is many times worse than having our bees 
frozen out wintering, or being dead with 
dysentery or spring dwindling. 





Humbugs ¢ dwindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in eonducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 

test care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
ing done any one. 








ceeded in extracting some $300.00 from the 
good citizens of this vicinity for the privilege 
of making and selling a patent bee-hive in this and 
adjoining counties. The patent, he claims, was se- 
cured by K. P. Kidder & Son, of Burlington, Vt., 
Mar. 22, 1868, and covers all arrangements for secur- 
ing the surplus honey without disturbing the brood- 
nest; also the triangular top-bar for comb-guide. 
From what we know of other patents, we suspect he 
isahumbug. Can you give any light inGLEANINGS? 
Moretz Mills, N. C., Jan. 17, 1881. H. A. DAVIs. 
Any one who makes such claims as you 
mention are humbugs and swindlers, with- 
out question. The Kidder hive and the tri- 
angular comb-guides are both old matters of 
years ago, and, if I am correct, not now in 
use by our leading bee-men. This seems to 
be about the case of the average patents 
offered for sale. 


GO: claiming the name of Kirk Kidder has suc- 


Always look out for anybody who offers 
you more than the usual price for any staple 
article. The following letters will illustrate 
the point. Mr. L. D. Worth, of Reading 
Center, N. Y., had an application for hone 
from a New York commission house, as fol- 
lows : — 

We have a good demand for honey, and can find 
ready sale for all you have. We quote clover at 19 
to 21 ¢., and buckwheat 18 to 20. 

BALLARD, BRANCH & Co. 

112 Broad St., N. Y., Oct. 8, 1880. 

Friend W., thinking he would try one case 
first, sent it along. Here is their reply on 
receiving it : — 

Your honey has been received, and contents not- 
ed. Please pack the rest so it will not shake. Send 
on all you can; worth 18c. Will send sales of this 
box with the other lot you ship. B., B. & Co. 

New York, Oct. 15, 1880. 

Our friend wrote them he preferred the 
pay for the first lot before sending more. At 
this they made the following reply, and that 
is the last he ever heard from them : — 

Do not send any more honey in the shape your last 
was shipped. It was all smashed up in very bad 
shape; will do the best I can with it, and report as 
soon as closed out. B., B. & Co. 

New York, Oct. 27, 1880. 

le finally referred the matter to us; and, 
although they have a fine large printed let- 
ter-head, as commission merchants at 112 
Broad St., New York, we are unable to find 
any such firm quoted at all in the mercantile 
agency books. We at once wrote them, 
courteously asking for an explanation ; but 
although nearly a month has passed, no word 
can we pet. 

Moral.—When anybody wants you to send 
them honey, inquire at your nearest bank if 
there is any such firm, and if they are in 
good standing. If not, by no means send 
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them a pound of honey unless they send you 
cash in advance, or deposit the funds in a 
bank subject to your order on presentation 
of ashipping-bill from the railroad company. 








EXPERIENCE NOT FOUND IN THE 
BOOKS.: 


THE SWARMING-OUT MANIA. 


NOTICED in last year’s GLEANINGS a good many 
x complaints in regard to absconding swarms; 
but among the cases reported I found nothing 
to equal my experience. My refractory colony was 
a good hybrid—the only hybrid in my apiary. At 
the proper time, and before they were taken with 
the swarming mania, I “‘swarmed” them artificially. 
They were getting along nicely,— commencing to 
fill up the sections when the fit came on them. The 
queen’s wing was clipped, so I caught her as she 
perambulated in front of the hive, and caged her; 
then while the swarm was clustering on an apple- 
tree Lopened the hive and completely demolished 
every queen-cell. As the swarm came back I gave 
them their queen, thinking to myself, “There! now 
you are all right; go ahead with your honey busi- 
ness.” But notabit of it. The second day after 
this, bee-hold! out they came again. Well, thinks J, 
if you know better than I do, I'll let you keep house 
for yourselves. So I hived them, giving them brood 
in allstages. (I found that the queen had deposited 
an egg in a queen-cell just before leaving.) But the 
end was not yet, for, two days after this, they came 
out again: Isawthe queen return to the hive on 
foot after trying in vain to follow the swarm. Sol 
did not pay much attention to the would-be abscond- 
ers, as I thought they would, as a matter of course, 
come back to the queen. But they finally struck a 
bee-line for—some other place. Now you will say 
they had two queens; but waita minute. WhenI 
saw that they determined to leave, I followed them 
on horseback. They got the start of me; but as they 
went only about three-fourths of a mile I found 
them anyhow; but neighbor C. had been ahead of 
me. He saw them alight on a peach-tree, so he ran 
and got an old hive and hived them, and when he 
found what I was after he claimed them as his own 
property! Now, what wasItodo? What would you 
have done if in my place? He said he didn’t know 
where they had come from. I wouldn't quarrel 
with him, although I knew well enough where they 
had come from. I told him that they were queen- 
less, and would not do him any good in that condi- 
tion; that the swarm should either be brought back 
to the queen or the queen taken to the swarm. But 
he only laughed at the idea, and said, “Oh! well, we 
will catch old Grant and makeaking of him for 
them, then they will be all right.’’ As I saw that he 
would not listen to reason, I started back saying, 
“Well, [have still the better part of the colony at 
home, for the queen without the swarm is worth 
more than the swarm without the queen,” and soit 
proved; for by careful attention to the queen and 
her handful of faithful subjects who were left be- 
hind, they built up a fair-sized colony by the time 
neighbor C.’s had dwindled down to the “little end of 
nothing.”’ I believe he had a little drone comb left 
for his trouble. 
But that old hybrid queen will not be deserted in 
that way any more, for I finally beheaded her and 
gave her “throne” to one “to the manor born’’-—- 





the daughter of an imported queen for which a 
prominent breeder says he “refused 50 dollars.” (!) 
Have you any Italian stock you prize so highly? 

8. P. YODER. 

Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind., Feb. 10, 1881. 

I do not know, friend Y., just what I 
should have done in such a case; but I know 
what I once did: I paid the man $5.00 for 
the privilege of carrying my Italians back 
home. They had united with a very small 
weak second swarm of blacks, belonging to 
him, and so I was helpless in my case. I 
should say the thing to do would be to pre- 
sent the matter to your friend in the kindest 
and plainest way you know how, and then, 
rather than have any unkindness, either let 
him keep them or pay him what he thought 
he ought to have for them, and go home 
with the firm resolution in your mind not to 
think hard or unkindly of him, and, in fact, 
not to think of the transaction at all, if you 
feel you have been wronged, any more than 
you can help. ‘* Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind,” you know. I have no stock of any 
kind that I prize so highly as you mention. 


Our Saneh-Room. 








OATMEAL FOR FOOD, 


8S you are agitating the question of cheap food, 
A I wish to say a word or two, although it may 
== be nothing new to you. I send you to-day by 
mail one sample of oatmeal, ** steel cut,’’ which re- 
tails with us at 5 cts. per lb.; also one sample of “B 
Scotch”’ fine, that retails at 4 cts. per lb. We use it 
in the morning as boiled mush, eaten with syrup and 
butter, or milk, or it may be cooked in various other 
ways; itis good and cheap, and has properties in 
larger quantities (bone-forming, ectc.), than corn or 
wheat. There isa mill in this place, of the capacity 
of 140 barrels per day, a large proportion of which is 
shipped to Scotland. If you should wish to procure 
any of this, with prices by the barrel, write to Stein 
& Wallace, Sterling, Tl. NORMAN CLARK. 

Sterling, 111., Feb. 8, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend ©. I entirely agree 
with youin regard to the healthfulness and 
bone-producing properties of oatmeal. We 
had the samples you sent cooked and served 
up, but can not for the life of us see any dif- 
ference. Four cents per lb. is much cheap- 
er than we have ever known it sold at retail 
before. The following in regard to the val- 
ue of oatmeal we clip from The Metal Work- 
er of July 24, 1880. 


DRINKS FOR THE HOT WEATHER. 


A doctor who has been a very careful observer and 
has had ample opportunity for study, gives the fol- 
lowing advice in regard to the drinks suitable for hot 
weather: 

When you have any heavy work to do, do not take 
either beer, cider, or spirits. By far the best drink 
is thin oatmeal and water, with a little sugar. The 
proportions are a quarter of a pound of oatmeal to 
two or three quarts of water, according to the heat 
of the day and your work and thirst; it should be 
well boiled, and then an ounce or an ounce and a 
haif of brown sugar added. If you find it thicker 
than you like, add three quartsof water. Beforeyou 
drink it shake up the oatmeal well through the liq- 
uid. In summer, drink this cold; in winter, hot. 
You will find it not only quenches thirst but will give 
you more strength and endurance than any other 
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drink. If you ean not boil it, you can take a little 
oatmeal mixed with cold water and sugar, but this is 
not so good. Always boil it if you can. If at any 
time you have to make a long day, as in harvest, and 
can not stop for meals, increase the oatmeal to half 
a pound, or even three-quarters, and the water to 
three quarts if you are likely to be thirsty. If you 
ean not get oatmeal, wheat flour will do, but not 
quite so well. For quenching thirst, few things are 
better than weak coffee and a little sugar. One 
ounce of coffee and a half-ounce of sugar, boiled in 
two quarts of water and cooled, is a very thirst- 
quenching drink. Cold tea has the same effect, but 
neither is so supporting as oatmeal. Thin cocoa is 
also very refreshing and supporting likewise, but is 
more expensive than oatmeal. 

When a person is working hard and perspiring 
freely, the craving of the stomach, if closely con- 
sidered, is as much for food as for drink. Cool, eas- 
ily digested food is what is needed. If one watches 
a number of growing boys at work bard, he will find 
that as noontime approaches they go to the water- 
pail more frequently. A slice of bread and butter 
given at such a time will almost invariably stop the 
thirst and for a longer time than ’a hearty drink of 
water. If the food can be given in a liquid form, so 
much the better. Some workmen use a regular 
gruel, made rather thin, instead of water, and are 
ey benetited thereby. 

While there is a cry on every side that Americans 
eat too much, we are inclined to think that a little 
food taken both for noon and afternoon in the drink, 
would increase both the health and comfort of our 
workmen and be of lasting benefit to growing boys. 


DRIED OR EVAPORATED GREEN CORN. 

This article of food seems to be eliciting 
much interest, and among the several offers 
I have had for a ton, to be furnished during 
the pgp year, is one of 8c. per lb. Inas- 
much as 1 |b. of dried corn furnishes a great 
deal of nutriment, [ think this price pretty 
fair. 

GATHERING AT THE TABLE. 

While I would not encourage in our read- 
ers a disposition to be thinking constantly of 
what they are going to eat, I think it condu- 
cive to one’s health to take some interest in 
what they are going to have to eat, and to 
feel a pleasure in gathering round the daily 
board. What mother has not felt a thrill of 
honest pleasure in hearing the children ex- 
claim, ** Oh goody ! mother is going to give 
us some of those nice biscuits and honey for 
supper”? Is.it not better than to have 
them come in a lifeless sort of way and look 
and act unthankful while the meal is being 
eaten ? I would by no means task the moth- 
er to get a great variety, for oftentimes one 
simple little dish, say something the children 
have asked for, does more to make a meal a 
happy one than many expensive and trouble- 
some dishes. Neither does it all devolve 
upon the mother, by any means. Let each 
one be led to try to contribute in some way 
to the general good ae One can bring 
flowers, another some apples, or other fruit. 
Have the boys stimulated to feel a pleasure 
in providing water, and another in gettin 
the chairs, and all, in trying to be quiet an 
good natured. For many years I fought 
against the use of napkins at the table, and 
called them aristocratic, ete. ; but now I can 
hardly feel right to eat without one, or see 
the children do so, because I know how 
much they aid in helping us all to keep our 
clothing neat and presentable. Youall know 
what fun it is to sit down to a cozily ar- 
ranged table at some quiet family picnic. 
Well, let us have just such a little family 
picnic every day; and if we all try our best, 





it will not be a very hard task to have each 
meal so that, when we bow our heads to 
God in thankfulness before the usual ‘** ask- 
ing-a-blessing,” there shall really be thank- 
fulness welling up from the bottom of our 
hearts. Hurrah! it is supper time now! 
Come on, children! let us go to supper, and 
let us see who will show mamma by our ac- 
tions that we appreciate the efforts which 
she has made to please us. 








FRIEND LADD’S STORY. 


IN WHICH HE TELLS HOW THE HONEY HUNG ON 
‘**posTs AND BUSHES.” 








>") beout of place. One of your correspondents 

"reports an enormous yield of honey, such as 
we had in 1878, only ours was alittle more so. It was 
such a yield as to cause the bees to fillup every thing 
in reacb, build all over sides of hives, and in some 
cases on posts and plants, some feet away from the 
hives. One colony in box hive filled up, and I placed 
an old empty hive close to it, which was filled in 3 
weeks with beautiful honey (no bee bread) and many 
times I took buckets full of honey from under 
benches and projections. Swarms issued all sum- 
mer, and no drones werekilled. Every thing seemed 
to bear honey; very heavy honey-dews, also, helped 
to swell the crop. I drove many out iate in August, 
and transferred, keeping all the honey, and they 
filled up in a few weeks. Swarms were found under 
large limbs on trees, with several ‘sheets of comb. 
We had no extractor, or we might haye taken an 
enormous quantity. One swarm of a neighbor's 
came out late in June, went back to hive, clustered 
outside, and built between two hives. When asked 
to transfer them, they had 17 sheets of comb built 
the height of the hives (box) about 18 inches wide. 
I did transfer them, but was cov ered with stings (I 
can sympathize with Bro. Duster.) They got“ on 
their ears,” and some followed me over a mile to- 
ward home. I had made little headway in control- 
ling them, and they kept things lively around that 
house for a week. Well, they filled a‘*Mitchell” hive 
in less than three weeks, and I took from it cight 
full frames, giving empty ones, which were filled as 
rapidly as at the first. That swarm is famous to- 
day for honey and stings. Allour bees are blacks. 
No full record was kept, but many times I have 
weighed 50 Ibs. taken at one time, and from one hive. 
Badly broken comb honey sold that year for 6 and 8 
cents. Now comes the other part. Three-fifths of 
our bees died the following winter, leaving the hives 
mostly full. Since then I have not taken one sur- 
plus box full. We have had a honey famine for two 
years, but have hopes of 1881, and reports of hun- 
dreds of dead colonies of bees. One question: Is it 
the exception or rule for Italians to refuse to work 
in top surplus boxes? Ep. LADD, JR. 

Beverly, Macon Co., Mo. 

Thank you, friend L.; for now that we 
know what may happen, we will just have 
every thing in readiness to take care of that 
honey when it comes. I believe it is pretty 
well settled, that Italians will not take to 
the boxes as readily as the blacks, unless we 
make special provision to get them started 
by large starters in a few of the boxes, and 
such like means. 


Sf UST a few words from our bee country may not 
2) 
— 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


HOW I RAISE MY QUEENS. 
q HAVE been a pupil in your A BC class three 





years, and I would like to tell you how I raise 

my queens. I go to my imported queen’s hive, 
spread the combs, suspend a new empty comb be- 
tween the brood, and after finding eggs sufficient, or 
after 3 days, I lift out the frame and replace with an- 
other. The frame of eggs, or minute larve, is cut 
into two zig-zag or tooth-shaped forms, then given to 
astrong colony, made two days before, having no 
queen, and all brood then sealed taken away. After 
3% days the small or poor larve are destroyed in 
some of the cells. After cells are sealed over, they 
are cut out to be put in the lamp nursery. 

HOW I HATCH MY QUEENS. 

The cells are each put intoasmall block cage, 
point down, fastened by touching with a small dab 
of beeswax, melted over a lamp chimney in a tin 
cup. Soft bee candy is put into each queen-cage 
for the young queen’s first lunch, made from 5 pts. 
A sugar, 1 pt. grape sugar, 1 pt. honey. The cage is 
then covered with a loose piece of wire cloth, and 
put into a common brood-frame with other similar 
cages, and hung in the nursery. On this principle, 
no cells are destroyed by the young queens, and are 
all ready to be carried to the nucleus. The slides 
are then pulled out of the cage, and the young queen 
forced out by a few puffs of smoke at the entrance 
of the nucleus. JOHN CONSER. 

Glenn, Johnson Co., Kan., Jan. 28, 1881. 

The above plan differs but little from the 
usual way, only that we rather prefer to 
keep a close wateh of the queens, and put 
in hives just about as fast as they hatch, and 
let them take their ‘* first lunch ” from new 
honey just brought in from the flowers. We 
seldom have queens sting each other in the 
nursery, if they are looked to pretty often. 


CAN “WE” MAKE A LIVING? 

Three months ago I ventured to take a“ partner 
for life;” have settled down on the planof “ Ten 
Acres Enough,” with the intent, however, of mak- 
ing bee-ism our principal business; still working 
at light forms of job printing for indoor work, as I 
am not able to farm even a few acres. Do you think 
we can make a living? 

MAPLE-SUGAR BEE CANDY. 

I have only 13 colonies of bees, all good stock; but 
several of them are about out of honey. Iam feed- 
ing them now on maple sugar in “ bricks.’’ Can I 
carry them safely through? I have already found 
a number of our neighbors’ bees “‘played out;” some 
small colonies are frozen, with honey all around 
them; others starved in empty hives. 

8S. P. YODER. 

Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind., Jan. 11, 1881. 

Yes, friend Y.; I do think that you and 
that new primed can make a living, without 
ar doubt about it at all, providing you are 
willing to accept such a living as God sees 
best to give you. Make expenses come inside 
of the income; make economy one of the 
tine arts, and years hence you may look back 
to these days of trust and trial as having 
been the very happiest of your lives.—The 





om sugar, if of fair quality, is all right, 
and makes very good bee candy. Little 
cakes, such as are made for the children, 
are just right for a weak colony cf bees to 
warm up. Friends, can not we who forget 
to sign our names now and then, give friend 
Y. a little lift in the way of an order for 
printing a few envelopes or letter-heads ? 





UNPAINTED HIVES, VERSUS PAINTED. 

Inclosed please find a note on * Painting Bee- 
hives,’ which I cut from a recent copy of the New 
York Times. 

PAINTING BEE-HIvES.—So~e persons paint their bee-hives, 
but it is not generally thought advisable by bee-keepers. It is 
very important that hives should be dry inside, and unless the 
walls are porous the moisture will condense inside whenever the 
temperature is low outside. If the wood is painted it is made 
impervious to moisture, and this will collect inside and do mis- 
chief. If the bare wood is thought to be disagreeable in ap- 
pearance it may be washed with a porous — of water-lime, 
which is brown, or the hives may be washed with lime colored 
brown with ocher or umber. 


I believe I have never examined a hive occupied 
by a colony of bees for even one season, in which the 
entire inside surface (accessible to the bees) was not 
completely coated with propolis, rendering the walls 
of the hive impervious to moisture, from the inside. 
Now, if lam right, what harm can there come from 
having the hives well painted, thus protecting the 
walls from the moisture outside? 

H. C. MARKHAM. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 29, 1881. 

There is an element of truth in the paper 

ou send, friend M.; but still it is thought 

est to paint hives, and make some other 
provision for the escape of the dampness and 
moisture. It is for this reason we make the 
chaff hive in such narrow pieces, principally, 
that the dampness may escape in the cracks 
between the narrow siding. The Simplicity 
hives, having a loose cover, usually permit 
all the evaporation that is needed in the 
summer time, and, with a mat over the top, 
about all that would ordinarily be needed in 
the winter. Tight box hives, with no open- 
ings in the top, or but few small ones, would 
very likely winter bees better unpainted ; 
and if the boards were rotten a little, and 
checked by cracks, they would be better 
still. This is why bees often winter better . 
in such hives than they do in new, tight, 

ainted ones. The propolis on the inside, I 

ardly think as impervious to moisture as is 
the paint; but still, it is asigniticant fact, 
that the bees always seem to prefer to have 
things pretty well waxed at the approach of 
cold weather; and with a hive like the chaff 
hive, I think vag are the better for the 
prenene. Stocks that are strong enough to 

ave the whole interior of their hive well 
propolized, are pretty sure to stand the zero 
ne gt if my observations have been cor- 
rect. 


THE “BLESSED LITTLE PETS.”’ 

I tried to run my bees one year without the aid of 
GLEANINGS, and found it could not be done. Honey 
in this section of the country was almost a total 
failure. Wewere compelied to feed almost every 
month during the time the bees were out of the cel- 
lar, only some few stocks being able to get their win- 
ter supplies during the entire summer; but, sir, des- 
perate cases require desperate remedies. Speaking 
for Bros. Kendig and Stephens, as well as myself, we 
came tothe rescue and stocked our bees out for 
winter with sugar syrup, and I say that the man or 
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men, as the case may be, that will allow their bees 
to starve (as hundreds are doing), solely because they 
are too negligent or stingy, as is the case with many, 
they are not worthy the name of aman, much less 
of a bee-keeper. In years gone by, when we had 
good crops ot honey, and the ** ducats’’ were coming 
in, then your bees were called ** blessed little pets’’ 
and the like. Last season, when your bees worked 
harder, perhsps, than ever to keep from starving, 
can you stand by, as it were, and see them starve, 
and at the same time, perhaps, you are ‘ luxuriat- 


ing’ on the strength of the above ducats? Now, | 
friends, don't you think, if your ‘ blessed pets” | 


could speak, they would look up and say, * Don’t, 
please don't, let us starve. Loan us 5 or 10 per cent 
of the above ducats, and we will pay you back three- 
fold next season’’? Does not your conscience tell 
you so for them, friends? These are my convic- 
tions. I have given. them to you with malice toward 
none, and charity for all, including the pets. 
Ep. STOVER. 
Naperville, DuPage Co., Ill, Jan. 28, 1881. 


A GOOD LOCATION FOR AN APIARY. 

Three miles over the mountain is a large territory 
of raspberries, perhaps 1000 acres, and lots of spot- 
ted maple and fireweed, and there is a great deal of 
what I call “ yellow weed,” that blossoms in July, 
August, and September, and there is a great deal of 
white clover, willows, ete. Now, do you think I 
could keep 60 swarms of bees, and have them do well 
in my locality? 

SPRING MANAGEMENT. 

Now, friend R., I will tell you how I manage with 
my bees in the spring. When I set them out to 
work, I take off the upper story and put on the en- 
amel-cloth cover over the lower story; then I put 
the upper on again, and put the cover on the hive, 
ete. Now, if I ought to fix them any differently, 
please state how I should do so for the spring, to 
have them right for breeding. 

BUILDING BEE-HOUSES. 

Iam going to build a new bee-house this spring 
for my bees. I should like to set my bees out ina 
yard made for that purpose, but I can not keep bees 
out in a yard here, for every fall there will be minus 
the number you put there in the summer time. 

PUTTING A SIMPLICITY STORY OVER BOX HIVES. 

[ have 13 swarms in 2 story Simplicity hives, and 5 
in old-fashioned box hives. I took the tops off as 
you directed me to last spring, and put on a 1-story 
Simplicity, filled with sections. They swarmed all 
around, and made some honey in the sections be- 
sides. 

CELLARS FOR WINTERING. 

Now, I want to build a cellar on purpose to winter 
my bees. My old cellar is very wet in the spring. 
The one I talk of making is on adry, warm plain, 
and I want to make it large enough for 60 swarms, 
and have a work-shop in the upper part. 

R. H. BATLEY. 

Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y., Jan. 22, 1881. 


I should just like the fun, friend B., of 
keeping 60 colonies in such a locality as you 
describe.—I would fill those upper stories 
with chaff, by all means, and leave it on un- 
til you want to put on the surplus boxes; 
but by fara better way would be to have 
them in chaff hives all the time, if you wish 
to have them breed up rapidly in the spring. 
—I would not build any sort of a bee-house. 


| Better by far. use the time and lumber in 
building a Hight high fence around your api- 
|ary. It anybody gets into such an inclosure 
| to steal your bees, it is an indication that 
| you are in abad neighborhood, and that you 
| are to blame for not trying to make it better, 
| in the way I have so many times pointed out 
| to you.—Neither would I build a cellar for 
bees. Use the same capital in giving them 
good protection on their summer stands, 
each hive in its proper accustomed place. 


A DEAF AND DUMB A B C FRIEND. 

| Thave but 4 stands of hybrids, and I am fond of 
attending to them. Though Iam deaf and dumb, I 
have handled bees a great deal in my life, and had 
been without bees for 15 years until last spring, as I 
had no permanent place then. Have read Quinby’s, 
King’s, and Langstroth’s books through several 
| times. I use the Langstroth hive. 

' Richmond, Ind., Jan. 31, 1881. J. E. TOWNSEND. 


| Just imagine, friends, how it would seem 

to be unable to hear the hum of a single bee, 
or in fact any sound of any kind at all. As 
I look upon the words our brother writes, a 
strange feeling comes over me. It is possi- 
ble he has never heard a single one of the 
words pronounced, which he writes just as 
you and I do, and yet he seems to be Just as 
well acquainted with their significance as 
we are. May God bless and help you, broth- 
er; and may it be a lesson to us, as we pon- 
der for a minute, to forget not to give 
| thanks, that we both hear and speak. 





CORN-COB BRAN VERSUS CHAFF. 

Many eggs are now shipped from the West, packed 
in corn-cob bran, or ground corn cob. After the 
eggs are sold here in the East, the bran is thrown 
away. Would not this corn-cob bran answer for fill- 
ing for chaff cushions better than chaff, which is not 
so plenty here, unless you are a farmer, and raise 
your own chaff? R. E. HOLMES. 

West Winsted, Ct., Feb., 1881. 

I would use it, without question, friend 
H.; and I have no doubt, from the way mice 
nest in it, it will prove even warmer for the 
purpose than our usual chaff. Of course, 
the hives need to be made so no mice ever 
get at it while around the bees. Thanks for 
suggestion. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR WITH BOX HIVES. 

I bought two old box hives in the spring of 1879, 
with very few bees in them; but I managed to build 
them up so that one of them gave me a small swarm 
the last of July. I put them in a box hive because I 
knew of nothing better. It being a good year for 
honey, they gathered enough to go through the win- 
ter, and the old hives gave me about 40 lbs. of sur- 
plus. I wintered under cover in the side of a bank, 
and they came out in the spring of 1880 somewhat 
dwindled. One of the old hives gave me two swarms, 
which I united and put in Simplicity; from the other 
one, which I also put in the same, I got no surplus. 
In fact, I got none from any this year. I now have 
them down cellar, and I think they are doing nicely. 
How is this for a beginner in A BC ? 








L. 8. SMITH. 
Cherry field, Washington Co., Me., Jan. 17, 1881. 
Very good, friend S., and I really believe 
the best way for a beginner to start, is to get 
box hives and common bees at a small ex- 
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ense. When he can manage the box hives, 
1e certainly can the others, and if he makes 
a failure, he is not very much more out of 
pocket. 


LANGSTROTH FRAME FOR COLD CLIMATES. 

Would you advise the L. frame for a cold climate? 
Is not a deeper hive better? Will it not protect the 
bees better in winter? H. K. GREGORY. 

Youngsville, Sullivan Co., N. Y., Jan. 17, 1881. 

A colony without protection might some- 
times winter better in a deep frame; but 
the best arrangement for winter is to have 
the top and bottom of the combs so near 
each other that the bees are clustered on 
both, and over a good part of the bottom- 
board to the hive. If the bees filled the in- 
terior of the hive, so that there were bees all 
through, and even part way into the en- 
trance, even in the coldest of weather we 
should have the best condition, and no other 
frame admits of this so well as a shallow 
one. <A. shorter frame might be better, 
perhaps; but if we have a pretty strong 
colony, it makes little difference. As a gen- 
eral thing, I think the L. frame better for 
wintering than a deep one, where they are 
properly fixed up for winter. 





HONEY THAT IS GRANULATED IN THE COMBS. 

We use the L. frame, and wish to extract 100 
frames, all in the super. Our bees have plenty 
honey in brood-chamber to winter on. The honey 
in frames has granulated on lower and some on up- 
per edges of combs, and the other is so thick that we 
can’t throw it out of combs. Please iet us know if 
there is any way by which we can extractit. What 
effect will warm weather have on it? How will bees 
winter on granulated honey? 

There has been more cold weather here than ever 
known before. FLOURNOY & FOSTER. 

San Antonio, Bexar Co., Tex., Jan. 20, 1881. 

The thick honey can be extracted without 
trouble with any good extractor. First 
warm the combs up gradually, until the 
honey runs easily. This will take quite a 
little time, for solid honey is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and warms slowly. It will 
not do to have the room in which the combs 
are stored too hot, or they will break and 
fall out of the frames, as has happened more 
than once in trying to extract in cold weath- 
er. With the granulated honey, you have a 
harder matter still; but if you can warm it 
so it will come out of the combs, you can 
easily melt it afterward. If you do not suc- 
ceed in getting it out, 1 would use the heavy 
combs in building up stocks. The bees will 
use the candied honey readily, when the 
weather is warm, and without any waste. 
Bees will winter on granulated honey if they 
can get water to dissolve it; but it is apt to 
be somewhat like grape sugar, which it real- 
ly is, virtually. 


HOPES NOT BLASTED AFTER ALL. 
I thought I would drop you a few lines concerning 


my bees. Last spring my colonies numbered 10, 
which were in fine condition, except 2 or 3, which 
were prevented from breeding until quite late, on 
account of not having pollen; but still they all 
turned out to be fair colonies. At the beginning of 
the honey harvest, which was very poor here this 
season, apple-bloom came and passed away, yielding 








scarcely any honey. White clover was a failure; 
basswood was a failure; in fact, the bees barely 
made a living until the fall flowers opened out. 
Buckwheat did not amount to much, on account of 
the dry weather; the bees worked on it only awhile 
in the morning. Smartweed, Spanish needle, and 
other late flowers, yielded abundantly. The bees 


| soon filled their hives with honey, seemingly in a 
| fine condition for winter. 


The first of November I 
prepared them for their winter nap, removing all 
the frames but 6, filling in with chaff on each side, 
and on top of the frames; [ then placed the hives in 
a row, and packed straw around them; the swarm 
with my Italian queen was put in a chaff hive with 4 
inches of chaff on each side, and I filled the upper 
story with straw, thinking they were in fine condi- 
tion for winter. They were not examined until the 
last week in January. I thought I would look at 
them; but, alas! what did I find? 7 stands out of 
the il, including my chaff hive, were as dead as 
mackerel. They had the dysentery, which was 
caused from the late fall honey, and the long-contin- 
ued cold weather. Mr. Root, don’t this look like 
Blasted Hopes? This leaves me with 4 stands at 
present; but I haven’t much hopes for them if it 
don’t come out warm pretty soon, so that they can 
take a fly. However, my hopes are not blasted yet. 

Cieerc, Ind., Feb. 2, 1881. ELIAS BERG. 

I fear, friend B., we shall have to go back 
to the sugar feeding, as so strongly recom- 
mended by GLEANINGS the first year it was 
started. have never seen a case of dysen- 
tery under the conditions you mention,where 
they had stores of pure sugar. I think, how- 
ever, I should have preferred the hives left 
on their usual stands, instead of placing 
them in a row with straw around them. 
You see, the sun and wind could not get at 
the outside of the hives to dry them out, and 
I fear they became damp. 

WINTERING IN CELLARS. 

Ihave kept bees for mvre than fifty years, but I 
have all these years had but little knowledge of 
them, and not until about four or five years since 
had my attention called to the fact of my ignorance 
in this matter. The thought had not entered my 
mind but that the colonies of this insect in the com- 
mon box hive must occupy their summer stand 
through the long winter months, and suffer the 
freezing and thawing, and take their chances of life 
or death as best they could; and if they survived, all 
well; if the poor things died, it was but incidental to 
bee-keeping. In 1854 I ca me from the State of New 
York to this place. In 1860 a friend presented me 
with aswarm of bees, giving varied success of yearly 
harvests of honey and increase of bees, with losses, 
ete. About four years ago a new light dawned upon 
me. I saw most clearly that I had been groping in 
darkness in relation to bee culture. I had gathered 
around me over 100 swarms (all from the one) in 
box hives. I offered them for sale, and within the 
two years past, have sold over 100 colonies, and have 
now 34 swarms in Langstroth hives — 15 of them 
Italians, in my cellar, and, so far as I can see, in 
first-rate order. I think this is the sixth winter that 
1 have put bees in cellar. One or two winters I took 
off entirely the bottom-board, the hives standing on 
two seantling 2x4. This winter Iset them on the 
timbers with bottom-board, and in the honey-board 
a ventilator, with wire cloth over it. My cellar is 
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perfectly dark and dry, sandy bottom, at the en- 
trance double doors, and in the room directly above 
| have a stove, with fire nigbt and day. <A stovepipe 
6 inches from the bottom of the cellar, connects 
with the stovepipe above, with a constant rush of air 
passing up it. Another ventilator from the outside 
conducts air from the outer world into the cellar, 
which has a regulator to shut off the air when I wish. 
The bees were put in the cellar Nov. 15th, and have 
been dry and quiet up to this date, Feb. 2d. They 
were perfectly dry when put in the cellar. In this 
room hangs a thermometer that has indicated be- 


tween 35 and 42 degrees above zero. 
D. ALCOTT. 


Broadhead, Green Co., Wis., Feb. 2, 1881. 


I presume you know, friend A., that the 
plan you give is almost, if not quite. exactly 
as [ have described it in the A B C for cellar 
wintering. We have many reports like yours; 
but occasionally we have reports, too, of the 
bees coming out and flying all over the cel- 
lar, When, to all appearance, the circum- 
stances were exactly the same. That those 
who failed to winter safely in the way you 
mention fail in doing so now, would seem to 
indicate a disease, or some new state of af- 
fairs. Were winters all like the present one 
here, I should feel a great deal more like ad- 
vocating cellar wintering. It may be that 
unwholesome stores will account for the 
troubles in wintering in such cellars as yours. 

HONEY FROM SKUNK CABBAGE, ETC. 

I wintered my bees in the open air—just enough 
cover on them to keep them dry. They are all in 
good condition, and working finely to-day. The 
black, or highland willow, is now in bloom; it is 
about two weeks earlier than usual. The skunk 
cabbage will bein bloom by the first of February. 
It is the king of all flowers in its season. The hon- 
ey from this plant is highly recommended for all 
kinds of colds, cough, and lung diseases. I have 
used it in my family for eight years, and know it to 
be good. The honey is very white and thick, with 
excellent flavor. I use a great deal of honey in my 
family, and haven't paid a doctor’s bill for eight 
years. Do you know any thing about skunk cab- 
bage? W. E. MCWILLI. 

Collins, Benton Co., Oreg., Jan. 19, 1881. 

Ido not, more than it has been several 
times mentioned as a honey-plant. 


PERFORATED SEPARATORS, DIVISION -BOARDS, ETC. 

I see from GLEANINGS of January, p. 10, that you 
and some of yuur correspondents are experiment- 
ing on perforated metal for separators. I am of the 
opinion, that where division-boards are used in the 
body of the hive, wood is preferable to metal. I find 
thatif a number of saw-kerfs are made in the divi- 
sion-board 3-16 of an inch wide, that it will allow the 
worker bees to pass, and yet exclude the queens and 
drones. The division-boards should bé put into the 
hives with the ends to the sides of the hive, so that 
the boards, swelling from the dampness and heat of 
the bees, will not tighten against the sides of the 
hive. I would make the number of saw-kerfs that 
I wanted, cut in about % of the length from one end, 
or part of them may be made from each end; then 
nailing on the end sawed from, a small strip to keep 
them in place or from springing. A number of 
boards could be sawed at once, either by setting a 
ripper so coarse as to make a slit 3-16 of an inch, or 





by making your circular saw to run wabbling. Ido 
not think that round holes (especially through met- 
al) made small enough to exclude the queens and 
drones will ever answer the purpose; for the work- 
er bees, in passing, would rake the pollen from their 
legs. If I understand Mr. Jones aright, his plan was 
to use his separator only in the body of the hive; 
and the one he had in Toronto last fall at the Indus- 
trial Exbibition was of the full width of the inside 
of the hives. W. B. TERRY. 
Keswick, Ontario, Jan. 18, 1881. 


FRAMES WITHOUT BOTTOM-BARS, AND 
ONLY PART WAY DOWN. 
Now, about my way of building frames: I do not 
know that other folks’ bees build their combs as 
mine do. I have used the Langstroth hive, and I 
noticed that there was considerable space in the 
hive that the bees could not use, and, in my way of 
thinking, this space was even worse than useless, 
if possible. My bees build their comb, attaching 
them to the frames about half way down, then leav- 
ing the space between the comb and frame that 
they naturally leave between the comb and hive in 
common box hives. Now, 1 make my frames with 
top-piece as usual, and side-pieces 44 in. thick reach: 
ing down about half way. I have used a tin brace 
from side-piece to top-bar, but I think your metal 
corners are better. The bees attach their comb to 
said side-pieces down as far as they go, and then 
leave about the same space between the comb and 
hive down and across the bottom that they would in- 
side the frame. You see,I am saving the space out- 
side of frame, and the thickness of frame, which 
space, I think, is a disadvadtage to the bees in more 
ways than one; and I also think the combs are as 
movable as when built in frames. D. 8. HALL. 
South Cabot, Wash. Co., Vt., Jan. 29, 1881. 


Your idea is not an old one, friend H.,and 
it no doubt would have been adopted long 
ago were it not that the bees will occasional- 
ly build out such combs and attach them to 
the hives, so as to be any thing but movable 
frames, when we have a good yield of honey. 
O€ the truth of this you can easily satisfy 
yourself. In transferring from box hives, 
you will find almost, if not quite, every old 
hive will have the combs securely attached 
to the sides of the hive, and sometimes bot- 
tom-board also. Your combs are as you 
state, because your bees have probably never 
been through a great yield of honey, with 
but a limited space to store it in. Another 
thing: when handling such combs full and 
heavy with honey, in very warm weather, 
they are almost sure to break out of the 
frames. It is also very inconvenient to lay 
down such a comb without its receiving in- 
jury, or being constantly liable to it. I would 
suggest, that the side-bars be made light and 
the bottom-bars thin, and then, by fdn. or 
transferring, make the bees extend their 
combs clear up to the wood all around. By 
this means we save the waste room in a hive 
as you mention, do we not ? 


SIDE- BARS 


FROM “OUR A B C CHILD.” 

The cold weather has let up at last, and bees are 
flying finely to-day. Every one of my 24 are extra 
strong, and examination shows brood in all stages; 
and, strange to say, while the thermometer was 40° 
below zero, and I anxious for fear of their freezing, 
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they were, in truth, too warm. Certainly the chaff 
packing is the thing with young bees and heavy 
swarms. What is your price of aCyprian queen? I 
want a Cyprian queen to try in this “land flowing 
with milk and honey,” as one man calls my locality. 
I shall say no more about my honey yield, as I see 
many doubting it; but I like to jingle my money for 
it all the same. I have offered to bet that I could 
double it next season; andif I don’t make a cent I 
have enough of this year’s product to carry me over. 

Arcadia, Wis., Feb. 7, 1881. E. A. MORGAN. 

I am very glad indeed, friend M., that you 
found the chaff hives too warm this cold win- 
ter, for I guess ‘‘ too warm ”’ must have been 
just about right this time. I am sorry to 





say we have but one Cyprian queen now, and 
no Holy-Land queens at all; so I think you | 
will have to go right to friend Jones. We | 
are glad you have got the money to jingle, | 
but don’t bet, please; for if you should, I | 
should feel pretty sure that next year would | 
not be as good as the last one; and, indeed, | 
I am afraid you might never have any more | 
good years; not that I think the seasons | 
would be bad, necessarily, but I am afraid | 
you would not work with the honest zeal you | 
have shown in the past year. 


7 | 
A GOOD REPORT FROM ONLY SEVEN COLONIES IN THE | 
SPRING. 


I have 14 stands of bees, all of which seem to be | 
wintering all right. I use the Quinby closed-end 
standing frame, packed on all sides, and on top with | 
loose chaff, and I like them very well for my use. I 
will give you my report for 1880, which I think is not | 
bad for the season, and a new hand. 


| them direct to those who want them. 


those combs, do so, by all means, unless you 
will have to pay more for them than you can 
get frames filled with fdn. for. Unless the 
combs are extra nice, I think I should pre- 
fer the fdn. 





SELLING BEES. 

We have a hard winter on bees. My bees in chaff 
hives are almost all dead, so we will have a nice time 
for increasing in the spring. I should like to sell 
you some bees by the pound. I would like to bring 
you a load every ten days from about the middle of 
May. 

ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

Now I will tell you my way to increase bees. I 

take 3 strong stocks, which I call No. 1, 2, and 3. 


| Now I drive all the bees out of No. land putina 


new hive with combs, and call it No. 4, and put it 


| where No. 1is, and move No. 3 to a new stand, and 


put 1 in its place, and give 1 a queen, and in 5 days I 
drive No. 2 and put them in a new hive with comb, 
and put it where No. 2 stood, and give 2 a queen, and 
move lto anew stand, and so on every 5 days as 
long as you wish. C. J. YODER. 
Orrville, Wayne Co., O., Feb. 3, 1881. 
I would suggest to friend Y., and many 


| others who propose to sell bees, that by far 
the better way would be for them to adver- 


tise the bees by the pound, and then 
buy them, it will be only to sell again; and 
with the experience I have had, I should 
have to buy them at about half what I sell 
them for, to cover expense of shipping- 
cages, and losses in transit, etc. If you send 
jones ce: ag to the consumer, all this will be 
saved. 


Se ee BIS 2t: 


ap st 4 aa eis 


As bees must always go by express, 
there will be none or but little advantage in 
having them sent with other goods. I think 
it likely that, with a good allowance of 
Viallon’s candy, we shall be enabled to dis- 

ense with the troublesome water-bottles; 


From 7 swarms in spring, 
Honey sold,470 lbs., - - - 
Bees a coals a. OE 
Honey kept for use, 90 lbs., - 
Increase, 7 swarms, - 


$70.18 
8.00 
14.40 
- 35.00 


$127 58 


ci 


ptf 


caeoygit 


Shoe 4 Soaee 
pt amas 


we hat 
44.00 
$83.58 


Expenses, including 100 lbs. sugar fed in fall, 


Balance, - ~ . . - - - 
Section-box honey, 


Best black swarm, - Rigas Hike Gime 

Poorest black “ - - 
Best Italian swarm, - - - - - 90 * 
Poorest Italian * rete, force ei eee 


.My experience with Italians does not place them 
ahead of the blacks for comb honey in this locality; 
but for raising bees, and swarming, they can't be 
beat. D. O. SWEBT. 

Rockport, Cuy. Co., O., Jan. 24, 1881. 


100 Ibs. 
90 ot 


INSTRUCTIONS IN BUILDING UP AN APIARY. 
I should like to build up an apiary. 
1. Will begin with 3 stocks; one best Italian, two | 
blacks. 
2. Can buy perhaps 200 empty combs. 
8. Will buy all the fdn. necessary. 
4. Will set out in chaff hives as early as weather 
will permit. 
5. Will use sugar every day for feeding that is 
economical for the whole season. 
6. In honey season, I want stocks strong. 
it ceases, then feed. 
Please give instructions in your next issue. 
Albany, Ill., Jan. 25, 1881. Z. D. PADDOCK. 
Why, friend P., you do not need any in- 
struction, that I see. Your head seems to 
be ‘‘ level,” all the way from first to sixth- 
ly.¥ Just go ahead, and do so. As to buying 


When 





ut this yet remains to be proved. I can fur- 
nish you boxes for shipping bees, at a small 
price. It is my impression that the food 
should be placed above the cluster, and that 
the bottom of the cage should be of wire 
cloth. Your plan of increase is virtually the 
one Langstroth gives in his book, and is one 
that was practiced for artificial-swarming 
box hives. The advantage of it is, that in- 
stead of dividing a colony into two, you only 
make one new one from two old ones. it is 
a very safe way of increase, but I think it 
has been mostly abandoned, because it is 
too troublesome. 


TALKING TO BEES. 

Do you think a person can injure bees by talking 
tothem? A man told me that he sold two swarms 
of bees, and then he asked the owner’s consent to 
talk to the bees. The man said he might, and so he 
talked to one swarm. He said,— 

“T want the first swarm that comes out of this 
hive to run away to the woods, and the second 
swarm I want the millers to destroy.” 

Well, when the first swarm came out, surely 
enough they did run away to the woods, and the sec- 
ond swarm filled the hive two-thirds full of comb, 
and then he said that one day the bees were all lay- 
ing on the outside of the hive. Then the owner 
asked him if he could tell him what the matter was 
with that second swarm of bees. He told him that 
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he thought the millers were in the hive. They went | inquiry, ‘‘ in all probability will never be 
to the hive and looked in, and it was all full of | worth a cent to us.”” Will it not be best for 
millers and their webs, and the swarm wasall ruined. | us all to take these burdens cheerfully, and - 
This is what he told me. If there is any thing in | to decide to err on the side of doing a little 
talking to bees, [ want to talk to mine before I put |/more than is really our share, rather than 
them out in the spring. R. H. Baitey, | the other way? ‘‘Do good and lend, hoping 
Ausable Forks, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1881. for nothing again, and great shall be your 
It is very likely that all you say actually | reward, ee have tried this little text a good 
happened, friend B., for you might talk the | ny rrseenni rapes it alv rye Pron ae — — 
same way to a great pat of the hives of bees | ™41y Umes to my great astonishment (oo. 


usually kept by farmers, and those who neg- 
lect them, and have it all come true. Of ONE SWARM FOR THE LORD. 

course, ho one supposes the talking had any | Ihave not lost any swarms yet, but some have got 
effect on the result, either one way or the uneasy. ‘There are about forty quarts that have 
other. The day of such superstitions has come out and died. They commenced that as soon 
long gone by. It is the doing instead of the | as the last of May. Some died on the bottom-board; 
talking, that does the business with bees, as some of them are in the cellar, and some in a dark 








well as any other kind of business. | room. I have got 46 altogether. Here is what I 
is : | have done for four years. I bought 13 swarms the 
PORTULACA AS A HONEY-PLANT. | first ot July, 1877, and only one swarm was strong 


Ihave never noticed any thing said about portu- enough to work in the boxes. Here is what I have 
lacx as a honey-producer, It is a beautiful tlower- | gone since:— 
ing annual, flowers opening with the rising of the | 1877, 13 swarms gave 339 Ib 
y de - 7 - - - o . 





sun, and bees fairly swarming on them; if they pro. | 1878, 13 - je e aki, Fu j228 + 

duce much honey it would be profitable to raise it, ed 4 re c DY sie Spee ty Cee a — = 

as it is as easily grown as pursley, and in this Jocali- | i 

ty seeds itself. Mention it to some of your enter- Rg ar: ek, ath es ee 5688 ¢¢ 

prising bee-keepers, and beg them to give it atrial, | Surpluscombs -  - - = = - = = 3850 

and report. T. L. DAVIDSON. I have sold 14 swarms in that time. I should like 
Early Branch, Hampton Co., S. C., Feb. 7, 1881. to be Doolittle’s neighbor one year, and if I didn’t 


One fall one of our girls had a beautiful | 2d out if bees could get honey when there was 
bed of portulacas in a sheltered nook by the | "one in the flowers it would be funny. 
side of the building, and after all flowers | Oh! Talmost forgot. I have one swarm at work 
were gone, and bees too, as we supposed, we | for home missions, and they made $3.00 worth of 
had a bed of brilliant flowers covered with | comb honey. Bless the Lord for that! Can’t all of 
Italian bees, just as soon as the sun reached | us bee-keepers set aside one swarm for the work 
them in the afternoon. I have tried since | this year, and the windows of heaven will be opened, 
to have just such a bed again; but somehow | and we will receive a blessing? If there is any one 
they don’t seem to thrive exactly like “purs- | that doubts it, try it, and you will say before next 
ley” under my management., fall, “* Bless the Lord!” FAYETTE LEE. 

‘ Cokato, Wright Co., Minn., Feb. 7, 1881. 





ASKING QUESTIONS ON A POSTAL, ETC. 
In answer to my advertisement, I begin to receive PPPOE : ie 
postals and letters of specialinquiry. Some parties wai TIE RUAL COME HORNET. 
ask more questions on a postal than can be replied | Our opinion has been asked of the follow- 
to on another, and it costs us 3 cents, paper, and en- | /D8, which is going the rounds of the papers: 


velopes for what, in all probability, will never be Some unsophisticated purchasers of honey imagine 
worth a cent to us. Others write a letter inclosing | that by buying honey in the comb they are sure of 
; xt sy getting an unadulterated article. A great mistake. 
postal card for reply, and still others inclose 3-cent | There is an establishment in Boston where artificial 
stamp for answer. W. P. HENDERSON. a Metre er an Rowdy a ene 
1e r Jeb. 7 made in such perfection that it would require an ex- 
Murfreesboro, Rutherford Co., Tenn., Fe b. 7, 1881. pert to detect the fraud. Paraffine, not wax, is the 
Gently, friend H. If your querist sends a | material used. When the combs are made they are 
stamp, he must use a stamped envelope to evant an My eaper Bnggine none a —— 
oe fin Ss : i eas : ; wor ree or four cents per pound, and flavored to 
bene to you + and if - pe ghee escags taste. <A hot iren is then passed over, the cells are 

os a preay pre peop hil it eh cost him sealed, and the “ comb honey ” is ready for sale. 
good deal of money, while if be uses a post- : ; ia 48% 
al, it is but one cent for each of you. If they | _ It is, of, course, a sensational scare, with 
ask questions on a postal, or without inclos- | OUl a Word more of truth in it than the ab- 
ing a stamp, they have no right to expect surd stories about our white sugar being 
- ; } adulterated with glucose. Newspaper edit- 


more than you can write ostal. : 
heed that tose of our poder rol rm ors should know better than to Songun such 
z } “ony | Stuff. Almost as well might the public be 


tried with us because of the brevity of our tii ; : - 

answers; but I do not know how I Be well a a the strawberries we find in the 
help it, if they will not bear in mind that we | ™@rkets are “ manufactured. 
can not hire clerks to write long letters, such ate 
as they would doubtless like to get. At the | WAX VERSUS WIRES, TO PREVENT FDN. SAGGING. 
same time, I think that whoever advertises | Honey-producers want very much fdn. made with- 
in any business should expect to have ques- | out wires so it will not sag, so we can fill up a frame 
tions asked, and should, in fact, be thankful | and not have it bulge. Last season I tried some ex- 
to have them. Every business man should | periments that satisfied me that it can be done very 
expect at least to make his business pay for | easily. {joined strips of fdn. 1% and 2 and 4 inches 
postal cards, and I think we should be very | together, by lapping and pressing them together so 
careful about deciding that any sort of an! that they would stick well, and filled frames full 
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and put them in perpendicularly and the bees drew 
them out without their bulging at all. I did not see 
but that 4 inches wide answered just as well as that 
closer. Now, to prevent sagging, I would simply 
make it ribbed, any where from 1 to 4 inches, and 
make the ribs say 14 wide, and so they would be 
about 3 times as thick as the rest, and made so the 
impressions will run right over the ribs. My im- 
pression is, that about 2 inches will be about the 
right distance for the ribs. You may object to the 
waste of wax, thus adding to the cost; but it would 
not cost as much as wiring the frames, besides be- 
ing much more easily done. If ribs the size I men- 
tion will not answer, larger ones will. 
FOUR-FRAME EXTRACTORS, ETC. 

We want an extractor that will take 4 frames and 
turn them inside the extractor. The turning of 
frames where you are taking large quantities of 
honey, adds very much to the labor. Can’t you give 
us such anextractor? As my letter is not very long 
I will add, we want, very much, a way that every one 
can make his own fdn. machines. I have watched 
with a great deal of interest the progress made the 
past two years in perfecting them. 

Los Gatos, Cal., Feb. 11, 1881. 8. 8S. BUTLER. 

Your ‘-— for keeping fdn. from sagging, 
friend L., has been given in our back vol- 
umes, and works all satisfactorily. The ex- 
pense of the wax, and the need of wired 
combs for shipping bees, are the principal 
objections. With one of the Foster machines 
you can easily put as many ribs in the fdn. 
as you need; but with the newly dipped 
sheets, I think there will be no sagging any 
way.—An extractor can be made, such as you 
describe, without trouble ; but it will of a ne- 
cessity be so heavy and unwieldy that you 
would get along faster with the ordinary 
kind. Extractors for four frames we have 
made for years, but I never have heard a 
favorable report from one of them. 





RAPE AS A HONEY-PLANT; A BIG REPORT FROM IT. 
I would like to hear the experience of bee-keepers 
in regard to rape asa bee feed. My bees began to 
work on it about the 25th of May, and it kept in 
bloom for about 8 weeks. After the seed got ripe 
it came up early in the fall, and the bees gathered 
honey and pollen until the 5th of November. I put 
one stand of bees in it the 3d of July, and they made 
about 200 Ibs. of honey, besides helping another 
weak swarm. I would recommend a trial of it, es- 
pecially in dry weather. A. RATER. 

Monroe, Iowa, Feb. 18, 1881. 

Iam well aware, friend R., that rape isa 
great honey-plant; but with us, as Il have 
many times explained, the little black flea 
makes a good crop almost impossible. I 
have seen a few stalks of it furnish honey in 
abundance, when it escapes this pest, even 
in our locality. 


DO BEES EVER COMPLAIN WHEN OUT OF STORES? 
As I was passing around my bees on the l6thof the 
present month, I heard quite a humming among 


some one of the colonies. It put me in mind of a 
queenless colony during thesummer. WhenI found 
where the noisy colony was, I was at a loss what to 
do with them, as the thermometer indicated 2° below 
zero. I arrived at the conclusion to unpack them 
and ascertain the cause. I looked and found them 
running over their combs excitedly, but I failed to 





find any honey in their combs; I then gave them 
some nice basswood honey in one-pound sections. 
Ina short time all was quict as usual. I have had 
one other colony act the same as this one did—quiet- 
ed as soon as I gave them honey; was it for want of 
stores, they did this way? They are in nice condi- 
tion at present. Wa. PARMERLEE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Feb. 19, 1881. 

T once made the remark, that if a farmer 
starved his pigs they would squeal, but that 
the poor bees had no means of making them- 
selves heard when suffering. The above 
seems, however, to indicate I was at least 
slightly mistaken. I can offer no explana- 
tion of the matter, only that a weak colony 
will sometimes make aloud humming, when 
just about to succumb to a zero temperature ; 

ut in such a case, feeding would probably 
be of no avail. 

HOW TO TELL THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THE HONEY 
COMES. 

I shall want some honey labels next summer; but 
there is one thing I should like you to enlighten me 
on: How does a person always know from what 
source the honey comes? I have been long used to 
bees, and have noticed that they work on all, or 
nearly all, kinds of flowers that will give honey. For 
instance, I might label a section or package white 
clover, when it might have come from a dozen dif- 
ferent flowers. I want labels giving name and ad- 
dress of producer, and source from which it was pro- 
duced, provided I can be informed how to distinguish 
it. 





BLACK-HEART AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Last fall at the time buckwheat was in bloom, the 
river bottom here was covered with a wet-weather 
weed. I think it is called black-heart. Some call it 
smartweed; it grows as high as a man’s head, pink 
flowers as long as a perscn’s finger. The bees seem 
to work on it mofe than the buckwheat. Ihadhoney 
stored last fall, nearly as light colored as June honey, 
and well flavored; some hives had dark, I suppose 
from buckwheat; others, thelight colored. Perhaps 
the light colored was from the black-heart. I think 
I live in a pretty good place for bees. I ama quarter 
of a mile from a good sized stream of water, well 
fringed with maple, elm, and willow; besides, the 
bottoms are pretty well supplied with wild flowers, 
particularly in the fall. So far, it has been a pretty 
hard winter on bees. I have lost none yet; most of 
mine are chaff -packed on summer stands, 14 colonies. 
Four that I took from the “ brimstone” last fall I 
looked at this week, and they are all right, rearing 
brood the same as my other colonies. 1 gave them 
sealed frames from my strong colonies. I use the 
10-frame Langstroth hive. I take out theside frames 
of honey in the fall, and crowd the bees on just what 
frames they will cover nicely, from 5to 7; put in 
chaff division-boards 2 inches thick, cushion on top, 
quilt of duck underneath; have wintered last winter, 
and so far this, with good results; think this wi!l be 
a good test if 1 come through without loss. 

Wo. H. GRAVES. 

Duncan, Stark Co., 11]., Feb. 11, 1881. 

You can not tell positively the source of 
all your honey ; but itisa pretty'easy matter 
to label clover and basswood correctly, both 
by the well-known flavor of each, and by the 
time of the year in which it is stored. Buck- 
wheat we know by the color and taste both ; 
and in the case you mention, I think you 
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would be very safe in labeling your white 
fall honey black-heart, and the other buck- 
wheat. ‘The instance you cite shows plainly 
that bees seem rather to prefer to work on 
one kind of blossoms at atime. I too have 
seen one hive storing dark buckwheat honey, 
while the one next to it stored white honey 
from red clover. You will find the black- 
heart mentioned in our price list of seeds of 
honey-plants. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM BUCKWHEAT. 

Bees did very well here last summer, through 
white clover, and went into winter-quarters in very 
good condition, owing to a good flow of honey from 
buckwheat and golijenrod. I think we can thank 
our neighbors for sowing large fields of buckwheat, 
for hives were very light before this latter yield 
came. The winter has been very severe and steady, 
and bees have not hada good fly for about two 
months, until within a few days, when it has been 
warmer, and they have had a chance to get out and 
limber up # little. 

DO BEES FREEZE? 

Quite a good many swarms have frozen to death 
this winter. I know that some believe that bees do | 
not freeze; but it seems to be the case here, for I | 
have seen them dead, frozen to death, fast to the 
sealed honey. I commenced the winter with six | 
swarms, and have lost only one yet. The rest seem | 
in good condition. They are in the 8-frame story | 
and half Gallup hive; there are no chaff hives used | 
around here. I packed mine in oat straw, leaving 
the front open. As Iam only a beginner in the bee | 
business, I did not have very good success last year. | 
I increased from 2 swarms to 6 by buying 2, and | 
took only about 85 lbs. of comb honey. 

PAPER AND WOOD SEPARATORS. 

Why will not common pasteboard do for separa- 
tors as well as any thing in the paper line? or would 
they warp out of shape by getting damf in the 
hive? I used wood separators last year, but the way 
the bees plastered the propolis on to them wasa 
caution to wood separators, and I shall have some 
tall scraping to do to clean them for use this season. 

J. C. HITCHCOCK. 

Hoag’s Corners, Rens. Co., N. Y., Feb. 17, 1881. 

I do not think a good strong colony of 
bees, properly protected in old tough combs, 
will eyer freeze, though the weather be as 
low as 40° below zero.— You have given the 
objections to paper separators; but besides 
that, bees will often set to work and gnaw 
pasteboard, spoiling the separators, besides 
wasting their time. Nothing seems to an- 
swer in place of tin, especially in regard to 
the propolis accumulations. The bees evi- 
dently seem to think the tin is as smooth as 
ey can make it by varnishing, and so let it 
alone. 


RAPE FOR BEES. 

Having four acres of fall wheat I hurried it off, 
and there being lots of rain I plowed and sowed 
about 2 lbs. per acre, broadcast, at two different 
times, a week apart. It came up ina hurry, and in 
about forty days became a perfect sea of yellow 
bloom; and if Novice had only seen the beautiful 
Italians going for that rape patch he would have 
smiled—yes, he would. But although they worked 
hard and gathered lots of pollen yet they did not in- 


| house for them? 
| 


| less. 





crease their stores of honey much; yet I have no 


| doubt but it helped them a great deal toward mak- 
| ing a living, and kept them out of mischief, and did 
a great deal toward helping them to increase from 
| 8 colonies in the spring to 22 in the fall; and at this 
time, Feb. 16, they look as if they would live to hum 
next summer; and taken all together, I am well 
pleased with it; besides, it kept the Canada thistles 
| in subjection. H. SMrrH. 
| New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada. 





} FRIEND B.’S DILEMMA. 


| In your price list you say, ‘* Don’t get in debt.’’ 
| Now, that advice came too late, as I am in debt, and 
| I wish you would give me some advice that will get 
| me out, this very year. This is what I want to 
| know: I want 50 hives this year, and I have not one 
| dollar to buy them with, and have to wait until some 


| honey is sold this year, and then it will be too late . 


| in the season for them. Is there any way that I can 
| keep them from leaving, as I have nothing for a 
CHARLES R. BALLOW. 

Half Moon Bay, Cal , Feb. 2, 1881. 

All right, friend B. Stop using tobacco, 
as you have promised to do on page 144; stop 
every thing else that is useless, and hoard up 
the pennies like a miser. Stop doing every 
thing that you know is wrong, or evem use- 
Tell God you are going to be obedient 
to him in every thing, just as faithfully as 
you know how, and that you are going to 
depend on him for help, right straight 
through. Work every minute; work like a 
tiger; don’t stop to fuss or waste your time, 
for any thing or anybody. Go to meeting 
and Sunday-school on Sunday, and work as 
hard for the Lord as you do for yourself on 
week days. If there are no churches or Sun- 
day-schools near you, start one or both. If 
youcan do no more, get a few of your friends 
around you, and read the Bible to them, and 
other good books. I will furnish the books 
if you will undertake it. Now for the bees: 
You must try to buy or make frames enough, 
of some cheap kind, to have your combs all 
built in frames. Well, as it never rains in 
California in the summer, you can hang 
these frames on sticks supported by stakes 
driven in the ground, and cover the whole 
with some kind of cheap cloth. Make the 
cover like a sort of bag, and bank dirt or 
sawdust over the lower edges, to keep rob- 
bers away, and I think you will get along 
very well until you sell honey enough to buy 
some hives, and then all you have to do is to 
hang your frames in the hives, before win- 
ter comes. I have used hives with nothing 
but the ground for a bottom-board, and they 
did very well during the summer. I have 
also used only a cloth cover over the frames, 
in the house apiary. Now, mind, you are 
not to let a swarm go off,and you are to re- 
port regularly every month, until the end of 
the season. You see, friend B., if you come 
out all right, there are hundreds of others 
who are ready to follow; and, therefore, you 
must not fail. Now look out how you spend 
your Sundays. 
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Juienile Department. 


AM alittle girl 11 years old. My uncle takes 
¥ GLEANINGS, and I like to read it. I would not 
= know how to do without it. My uncle has 20 
colonies of bees; they are almost all black ones; the 
remainder are Italians. He keeps his bees in the 
cellar, 19 of them, and one in a chaff hive. My 
uncle’s name is D. M. Welch. I have aswarm; it is 
in a patent hive, and I would like to have it in a 1% 
story hive. Could you tell me how to doit? Igoto 
two Sunday-schools. I like to read the library 
books. I would like to get a letter from Blue Eyes. 
I like bees, but I like honey better still; I like buck- 
wheat honey better than clover honey, but our bees 
made boneset honey last summer. It was so bitter 
that we could not eatit. I used to think that honey 
was always sweet; but that was bitter. Did you 
ever taste any like that? Aunt Mardie has six col- 
onies. She buries hers up in the snow-drift, and 
digs them out when it thaws. She has kept them 
that way for 2 years, and they are always all right 
when spring comes. I like the cartoons, and uncle 
Dan likes Our Homes. JENNIE SCHERMERHORN. 

Curwinsville, Pa., Feb. 14, 1881. 


Many thanks, Jennie. I have just told 
Stella” to send youanice book for your 
letter. I think I will tell her to send you 
** Silver Keys,” for I have just read it, and I 
like it ever so much. See if you do not feel 
sorry for poor Mrs. Sands, when she was 
trying so hard to do right, when everybody 
accused her of stealing the funny gold piece. 
I have seen some honey that was bitter a lit- 
tle, but I guess it was not as bad as that you 
had. Give my best wishes to aunt Mardie 
and uncle Dan. How do you like the car- 








‘toon this month? Tell uncle Dan that I 


said he must put your bees into a better hive 
for you. 


I think the reason of bees making dark honey is 
the neglect of the bee-ketper. He just lets the hive 
g0, and does not look into it, so that the hive gets 
dirty inside; and when the bees gather honey and 
fill the little holes in the eomb, the comb and honey 
get dirty too; so this is what I tbink makes dark 
honey. I am eleven years old. 

MABEL L. NELSON. 

Wyandotte, Kansas, Feb. 8, 1881. 


I fear, friend Mabel, you hardly give the 


bees credit enough; they are usually the | 


most scrupulously neat in their house-keep- 


ing, and even if their combs are old and | 
dark, they have them scrubbed and scraped | 
so that they would hardly make the honey | 
dark, if Iam correct. Get your papa to let | 


you see them some time, when they are 
‘cleaning house.” I am glad, however, you 
are studying in regard to these things, and 
sO We send you a book too. 


As papa has not sent in his reports of his bees, I 


thought I would write and tell you about them. He | 


has 19 inf the cellar, and one chaff hive. I have 4 of 
my own. They are in good order. I am 11 years 
old. I love to go to Sunday-school. I go every Sun- 
day. My mother is superintendent of our school. 
My papa is D. M. Welch. He has taken GLEANINGS 
6or8 years. He thinks he couldn’t do without it. 


Mother .thinks the Home Papers are splendid. I 

like the cartoons, for I have to laugh when I see 

any one running from bees. They don’t sting me. 
CHARLIE WELCH. 

Curwinsville, Clearfield Co., Pa., Feb. 19, 1881. 

Why, that is a tip-top letter, Charlie. 
Give my best respects to your father and 
mother, and thank them for their good opin- 
ions. With such a father and mother, I can 
not really see how you.can help growing up 
a good boy. We send youa book for your 
letter too; tell us how you like it when you 
write again. I suppose Jennie is your cousin. 

My bees are gone where the woodbine twineth, 
but you must not put mein with the Blasted Ropers. 
Papa’s bees are all dead; they ail died with the 
cholera. When it got warm enongh to open them 
we found them dead and all daubed over with their 
filth, with plenty of honey in the hives. I have not 
given up yet. I will keep bees and will try until I 
learn to keep them safely. Papa has sent to the 
South for some bees. There are only a few bees 
left in this county. When we make candy for our 
bees we spread a paper in the dish and pour the 
candy in on the paper. It comes out nice, and the 
paper sticks to the candy, and we put it in the hives 
with the paper up, and press the covers down tight. 
| Try this and see if you do not like it. Our bees were 
out, what were alive, January 30th. They had a 
good fly. It has been raining three days and nights. 
The rivers are getting high. Papa sends you money 
| for GLEANINGS; we can not do without it. I like to 
| read all the papers. We take four of them. 

FREDDIE L. CRAYCRAFT. 

Salem, Wash. Co., Ind., Feb. 9, 1881. 

Very good, Freddie. I am glad you do 
not want to be among the Blasted Hopers, 
and Iam glad, too, that you like to read the 
| papers, Tell us how you like the book we 
send y6u this time. 


Reports Encouraging. 

















summer stands, with chaff cushions in the 

cap. We protected them by banking up on 
three sides (leaving the front open), with straw and 
coarse litter from the horse stable. For the past 
two months we have had plenty of snow, so the 
brood-chamber has been protected from the severe 
| cold. Bees had a purifying flight on the 9th of Feb. 
| White clover all right under the snow. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


QO: bees, 90 swarms, all right thus far, on their 





Peoria, Ill., Feb. 12, 1881. 

Well done, well done, Mrs. H. Iam sure 
I shall never say again that women can not 
keep bees. Why, we have hadsuch adismal 
| string of reports from Blasted Hopers for 
ithe past few weeks that had thought 
| seriously of advertising for the names of a 
| few, if there were anysuch, whohad not lost 
all their bees. You see, I wanted to have these 
few names to hold the A }3 C class up, for 
fear they would all get demoralized and put 
oft in one vast stampede. Ninety colonies, 
and all, all right, out west on the prairies on 
their summer stands, and only a woman— 
beg pardon, my friend; you know I was 
just saying what others say, in that conclud- 
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ing remark. Now, there is one more bit of 
comfort in your report. You saved your 
bees (like a sensible woman) by protecting 
them with litter from the horse stables ; and 
that old experiment of mine, where I bought 
10 loads, was not faulty in theory, but simply 
in practice ; 1 had not yet got the hang of it. 








Notes and Queries. 








COTTON SEED FOR WINTER PACKING, ETC. 
aes elm isin bloom. Queens are laying nicely. 
es Lost one colony during winter. Those packed 
= in cotton seed are all in the best condition. 
Hurrah for cotton seed! it is the thing for hive pack: 
ing; it will not mold if it getsa little damp. The 
busy season is upon us, Oats are being put in the 
ground inahurry. Corn-planting will commence 
in ten days. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, Feb. 5, 1881. 


Bees in cellar ail quiet and right thus far. 
Colerain, Mass., Feb. 7, ’81. Wm. W. CARY. 


WHICH IS THE BEST SMOKER? 

I have used the Quinby, the Bingham, and your 
smokers; and for all purposes I like the large-size 
new Quinby smoker best. J. G. MARTIN. 

Reidenbach’s Store, Gan. Co., Pa., Feb. 7, 1881. 


In reply to Mr. E. Cadwell about smokers, I will 
say I have tried hot-blast smokers, but they send 
down sparks, and are liable to set the hive on fire, 
and are so hot that you can not bare your hand in 
the smoke. I used one, and I did not like it; so I 
sent for a Simplicitysmoker, and there is none made 
to beat it. First, it does not blow hot smoke; sec- 
ond, it gives more smoke than any other smoker; in 
fact, it is the best smoker in the market. 

West Woodstock, Ct., Feb., 1881. A. S. MYERS. 


We are losing our bees in this section, with what 
seems to be dysentery. I am feeding mine candy. 
They seem better. Hope to save some of them. 

D. B. BUZICK. 

Ashland, Saunders Co., Neb., Jan. 31, 1881. 


DIPPING FOUNDATION. 

I think I have got up a dipping machine that is a 
success. Isent and got a Faris machine, but mine 
beats it. Ihave used mine two years, but have im- 
proved on it. Gro. W. PENN. 

Colfax, Iowa, Jan. 24, 1881. 


CELLAR WINTERING. 

My bees, 100 swarms, seem to be doing well in the 
cellar, and with our steady cold weather I can’t see 
how they would be better off out of doors in chaff. 
Winter set in about Nov. 11th, and no days since, 
warm enough for bees to fly. L. BECKWITH. 

Berlin, Green Lake Co., Wis., Feb. 4, 1881. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bees have been working briskly on willow ever 
since Christmas. I have had some seven-top turnip 
in bloom since New Year's; will send you some 
blooms. If some of you had the pollen that my Ital- 
ians have gathered, and could spare, you would not 
think of flour as feed. JOHN 8. KING, 

San Jose, Santa Clara Co., Cal., Jan. 28, 1881. 


WILD CUCUMBER, ETC. 
. Last year was not a good year with us; but by mo- 





ving part of mine out they did very well. I in- 
creased from 81 to 165 colonies, and sold $85 worth 
of honey. We have a honey-plant here I never 
heard you mention. We call it wild cucumber; it 
grows abundantly on the bottom, and bees gather 
from it extensively. It will do well on any soil. 
Peru, Ill., Feb. 7, 1881. H. 8S. HACKMAN. 


FRIEND MUTH AND HIS VICINITY. 

Examined 26 of my colonies, and found them in 
first-class condition. One of them was rather weak, 
but will pull through. Some had brood in all stages. 
Weather would not permit me to finish my examin- 
ation. From the reports I hear, I have reason to be- 
lieve that 75 per cent of all the bees in Ohio and Ind- 
iana are winter-killed. CHAS. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 11, 1881. 


NOT IN BLASTED HOPES AFTER ALL. 

Notwithstanding you pushed me into Blasted 
Hopes last summer without my permission, we still 
survive, having about finished selling the heaviest 
crop of fall honey we ever had gathered, and pros- 
pects for the future are at present encouraging, 
provided our pets get through this extremely cold 
winter in good shape. Cuas. H. RUE. 

Manalapan, Mon. Co., N. J., Jan. 18, 1881. 


ROBBING, HOW TO STOP. 

Simply fold a wet rag, and regulate the entrance 
according to the extent of the robbing. 

Peru, IL, Feb. 9, 1881. H. 8S. HACKMAN. 

(Thanks, friend H.; but 1 believe the above has 
been substantially given in our back No’s. A wet 
cloth, or wet grass, seems to have the effect of at 
least discouraging and repelling robbers, when 
placed near the entrance.] 


GOOD NEWS FROM MR. LANGSTROTH. 

Dear Brother Root :—It has pleased the kind Father 
to restore me to health; and, excepting the increas- 
ing infirmities of age (I was 70 last Christmas), I am 
in most respects as well as Ihave been for many 
years. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., Feb. 18, 1881. 

[Knowing how deeply you all are interested in any 
word from our friend and benefactor Mr. L., I take 
the liberty of giving the above brief note.] 





THE FOUL-BROOD QUESTION IN MICHIGAN. 

Several bee-keepers in this vicinity are consider- 
ing the feasibility of holding a convention in De- 
troit this spring. The question of foul brood is de- 
manding attention, and the efficiency of the law 
about to be passed in our State in regard to it de- 
pends on the activity of bee-keepers. Will those 
who favor the enterprise please send me their 
name@? A. B. WEED. 

75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich., Feb. 18, 1881. 


How are bees wintering? Mine are wintering very 
poorly. I have over 40 swarms in cellar. Bees have 
not had a day they could fly since Nov. 6. 

WILLIAM VANAUKEN. 

Woodville, Jeff. Co., N. Y., Jan. 21, 1881. 

(Ours, at this date (Feb. 8th), are in pretty fair 
condition, except the ones in the house apiary. Of 
those out of doors, we have lost about 5 per cent, 
and the worst part of it is, this 5 per cent includes 
two Holy-Land queens and one Cyprian. One of the 
Holy Land queens had what we called the best col- 
ony of bees in the apiary, and the best supplied with 
stores. They seemed to have dysentery, for their 
well-filled combs were pretty badly daubed.] 
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VIALLON'S CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES WITHOUT WA- 
TER. 


The last queen bee you sent me came in splendid 
order. The cage had no bottle of water in it, as you 
well remember. You sent me three, and they got 
all wet with the water in the cage, and one of them 
died. The one you sent instead came in good order, 
and started laying in a few days, and had a nice bit 
of young brood in the hive. JAS. ANDERSON. 

Caledon, Ont., Can., Jan. 20, 1881. 


HONEY FOR SORE EYES. 

A neighbor of mine had inflammation in his eyes. 
He tried many things of many physicians; “was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse,” until he 
was almost entirely blind. His family was sick, and 
I presented him with a pail of honey. What they 
did not eat he put in his eyes, a drop or two in each 
eye, two or three times a day. In three months’ 
time he was able to read coarse print, and now, after 
four months’ use, his eyes are almost as good as 
ever. I have also found honey very good for com- 
mon cold-sore eyes. 8. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Feb. 18, 1881. 
THIRTY-SIX SWARMS FROM ONE IN EIGHT MONTHS. 

I had 1 swarm last spring; I now have 5, and have 
extracted 50 Ibs. of honey. I had, however, some 
extra comb to help me. But this is nothing. Two 
years ago, Mr. Archer, of Santa Barbara, made 36 
swarms from 1 in 8 months, besides extracting about 
(I forget the exact figures) 1500 lbs. of honey. [am 
acquainted with Mr. Archer, and do not doubt the 
statement. But it is not all rosy in California. 
Some seasons we come out with haif the number of 
bees we start in with, and no honey at all. Again, 
in good seasons the price is 80 low there is no profit. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 9, 1881. 8. P. Snow. 

CHINESE TEA-PLANT AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

If bee-keepers will get the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the year 1877, they will find 
that the “‘ Chinese tea-plant’’ is spoken of asa valua- 
ble honey-plant. Can not they do a good thing for 
themselves and the country too by disseminating it 
throughout the land? The plant is nearly as hardy 
as the peach-tree; can be propagated by cuttings, 
and is easily cultivated. There are a good many 
trees in the Southern States, and cuttings ought not 
to be difficult to get. WILLIAM HARWOOD. 

Newberg, Cass Co., Mich., Feb. 12, 1881. 

[If the tea-plant can be grown as easily as you say, 
friend H., it will bea matter of great surprise to us, 
as we have not beard of any experiments with it be- 
yond the State of California. Can any one tell us 
about this matter, and also about the honey-produc- 
ing properties of the tea-plant ?] 








TS 
TOBACCO COLUMN. 
HOW IT STARTED. 

SEE by Feb. No. of GLEANINGS that a few care- 
x less words of mine [see p. 493, Oct. No.] are like- 

ly to cost you quite anumber of smokers. I 
am not able to give away smokers, but would like, 
through GLEANINGS, to give all who are trying to 
quit the use of tobacco, a word of advice and a word 
of comfort; and perhaps the best way is to givea 
little of my own experience. My mother used to 
tell me that I was taught to smoke when about two 
years old, and that my father taught me. I can not 
remember the time when I did not like to smoke, 
better than to eat. I am now 46 years old, and, 
as nearly asIcan estimate, smoking has cost me 





about eighteen hundred dollars, and I think no man 
ever had the smoking habit more firmly fixed than I 
did. Three years ago I began to think of the awful 
waste of time and money that I was guilty of, and 
to want to reform in this respect, as I had long be- 
fore done with regard to drink; but all my friends 
(those who were working side by side with me in the 
cause of temperance) told me that it was no use for 
me to try to break myself of this awful habit. Fi- 
nally I began to look upon the use of tobacco, not 
as a habit, but as an awful sinin the sight of God. 
With these thoughts in my mind I went to bed one 
night, but not tosleep. I lay awake and thought of 
my condition until about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when all at once these woids came into my 
mind: *“ Take it to the Lord in prayer.”’ I got out of 
bed and got down on my knees, and there in the 
darkness, and with none but God to hear, I asked 
for strength to overcome the awful habit of smok- 
ing, to which for forty years I had beenaslave. I 
thus wrestled with God for about two hours, when I 
arose from my knees, conscious that Lhad gained 
the greatest victory of my life. The next day I 
worked all day in the shop by the side of a man who 
smoked all the time, but with no desire on my part 
to smoke at all. 

This letter is now too long. At some future time 
I will tell of the many, who, under God, have quit 
tobacco through my influence, and I want you all to 
remember that one who knows the power of prayer 
prays every night for all who are trying to leave off 
the awful habit of smoking. Henry M. SMITH. 

Frankfort, Mich., Feb. 10, 1881. 

Do not, I pray you, friend S., call the 
words careless, for I am sure it was God who 
prompted you to write them. Do you not 
see the good that is coming from it? Never 
fear about the cost of the smokers; God will 
take care of that too. 





Having seen your offer to tobacco chewers in 
GLEANINGS, I accept the offer of a smoker. Send 
me one of Bingham's ec: ld-blast, large size, and 
away goes tobacco-b»x aud all. Our bees are ap- 
parently doing well. Wehave 10 colonies. We have 
had quite athaw. Bees flew very lively. 

W. R. TRUSSEL. 

Cclby, Montcalm Co., Mich., Feb 10, 1881. 


Now I will take that smoker, you bet. As I have 
to smoke fifty cents’ worth of tobacco in one day, 
you can have some idea how nice I must feel at 
night, as I never could get used to getting alovg 
without it. But I will take that smoker all the same, 
as you say you will make every tobacco user a pres- 
ent of one of your best smokers, he to have his 
choice, if he willagree to give uptobaceo. If I don’t 
use tobacco, I don’t know what you would call it; 
but I can use corn-cobs in your Simplicity cold-blast 
smoker, and if I use tobacco again for the love of 
the weed, you may shoot me. CHAS. R. BALLOW. 

Half Moon Bay, Cal., Feb. 2, 1881. 


It occurs to me, friend B., that tobacco 
must be very high in California, or else you 
have been using a great deal. I commend 
your good resolves, and your energy; but, 
my friend, you will have a terribly hard pull 
unless you trust God to help you in the mat- 
ter. Remember that we are praying for you, 
and that you can hardly expect God to help 
you to get out of debt while you waste money 
on tobacco. [See page 141.] 
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Que Homes. 


And we declare unto you glad tidings.— Acts 13:32. 


¥f IITAVE for many days looked forward to 
| the time, dear friends, when I should 
= come before you, as I do now this morn- 
ing, and it is because I have something to 
tell you. Please think over, if you will, 
each one of you, and fix your minds on what 
would, in your opinion, make you happiest, 
just now. What would be the gladdest ti- 
dings that you can think of? As in my 
mind’s eye [ scan you in your different 
homes, I fall to wondering what are the 
great wants of the little army of those who 
read these Ilome Papers monthly. Some of 
you, doubtless, would be made happiest by 
having something to do; others, by having 
better pav for their labor; still others, by 
having a little less to do; some of you, by 
receiving the money for the work you have 
done; still others, and many, doubtless, by 
having good health, and the ability to earn 
honest, fair day’s wages. Many of you are 
doubtless in pain, and I fear, too, that nota 
few are suffering mental agony for sins that 
are past, or from sins that hold you in bond- 
age. besides all these, there are a great 
many, I am sure, who are discontented with- 
out any apparent reason. Is life unsatisfac- 
tory? I once heard a man say that, in his 
opinion, life costs all it is worth, and a little 
more. Will it be saying too much if I de- 
clare I have glad tidings for you all? Yes, 
all; all I have mentioned, and to every one 
else who is in sorrow, or suffering from any 
cause whatever, or who has wants and needs 
that conduce to make them unhappy. Have 
I put it too strongly? 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and [ will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for lam meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shail find rest unto vour souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.— 

Mart. 11: 28—30. 

There is certainly no trouble with the 
promise in the little text; the only trouble 
is, that we will not accept that yoke. Is it 
a yoke? Yes, it is, but not a hundredth 
part as grievous a one as the yokes I have 
pictured above; in fact, when 7 once get 
it adjusted. it is truly easy, and the burden 
is light. Nay, more; it is a real, positive 
pleasure to bear it; and methinks I have 
heard of people who shouted for joy, or at 
least felt like doing so, because of the privi- 
lege of bearing this burden. I wonder if I 
can not make it plain. 

You have a little one at home in its crib. 
[thas been out during these spring days, 
and, forgetting the cool March air (and 
mamma’s injunction) during the bright new 
sunshine has thrown off its wrappings and 
caught cold. As you come home at night, 
the poor helpless little one is moaning with 
the ear-ache. It has transgressed, and is 
now suffering the consequences. You bend 
over and kiss the little soft tear-stained 
cheek; remedies are applied, but to no 
avail. You, its father and mother, are pow- 
erless, at least for the time. While your 
hearts are wrung with anguish at the suffer- 











ing of the poor little helpless one, has the 
thought never occurred to you,—in fact, 
have you never said to the poor little suf- 
ferer, ‘‘ Papa would gladly, oh so oy! 
bear the pain for you, my precious, if he 
could’? Well, suppose this were possible, 
and that you could take it all yourself, and 
see the little one’s smile for joy at being re- 
lieved from pain. Would you grumble at 
the pain when it came? ‘To be sure, not. 
You would, right in the midst of its severest 
twinges, say, ‘‘Thank God! thank God! 
my darling is spared;”? and I am not sure 
but that a peace and joy would shine from 
your face, even though the intense pain 

rought tears to your eyes. Now, please 
just hold on to one point I have made clear 
to you. It is this: there is a possibility of 
being happy and thankful, yes, even joyous, 
amid severe bodily pain. There may be 
fathers (but Iam sure none whose eyes are 
on these pages) who would refuse to accept 
the pain, preferring to let the little one bear 
it. I have no glad tidings for such a one, or 
at least none so long as they hold to that at- 
titude. They decline the yoke that Christ 
has spoken of. 


Well, if all the trials in life were as plain 
and simple as the above little incident; if, 
in fact, you could see and understand just 
how all you are called upon to bear were for 
your own good, or for some loved one’s good, 
there would be, at least so it seems to us, 
little trouble in saying, right along through 
all the trials and wants I have spoken of, 
‘* Not my will, but thine, be done.”” But be- 
fore I enlarge on this point of submission, as 
it is my purpose to do, I wish you to clearly 
distinguish between submission in a hopeful 
way, and submission in a discouraged way. 
If you are out of work, you are by no manner 
of means to suppose it is God’s will you 
should be a burden on your friends and so- 
ciety, and so sit down and give up; but you 
are to submit to the greater trial, perhaps, 
of going out through the storm, buffeting 
the elements, and possibly unkind words 
too, from those to whom you apply. because, 
without oe iy op it is God’s will that you 
should submit to this, as the first and most 
apparent duty. With it should also be a 
willingness to accept of whatever position 
will enable you to turn an honest penny, 
even though the wages be but small, accept- 
ing whatever your fellow-men may be in- 
clined to offer, as an evidence that it is God’s 
will that you should, at least for the present, 
have no better place or better wages. Ask 
him to i your eyes and brighten your in- 
tellect, then plunge fearlessly into the duties 
of life and oe Accept the situation of 
affairs as it is, but resolve within yourself 
that, by his help, you will make yourself of 
such value that you will be sought for in- 
stead of having to seek places all your life. 
Now keeping this in view, I wish to quote 
from the little book, ‘‘ The Christian’s Se- 
cret of a Happy Life,” that I mentioned last 
month. I have selected a passage to brin 
out what it is to trust in God; but, min 
you, during all this trust you are supposed 
to be working hard with both mind and 
body, day by day, and to be in no sort of 
sense, dead oridle. I quote from p. 16 :— 
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Suppose I were to be describing to a person who 
was entirely ignorant of the subject, the way in 
which a lump of clay is made into a beautiful ves- 
sel. I tell him first the part of the clay in the mat- 
ter, and all I can say about this is, that the clay is 
put into the potter’s hands, and then it lies passive 
there, submitting itself to all the turnings and over- 
turnings of the potter’s hands upon it. There is 
really nothing else to be said about the clay’s part. 
But could my hearer argue from this that nothing 
else is done, because I say that this is all the clay can 
do? If he is an intelligent hearer he will not dream 
of doing so, but will say, ‘I understand. This is 
what the clay must do; but what must the potter 
do?” *“* Ah,” I answer, **now we come to the impor- 
tant part. The potter takes the clay thus abandoned 
to his working, and begins to mold and fashion it ac- 
cording to his own will. He kneads and works it; he 
tears it apart and presses it together again; he wets 
it and then suffers it to dry. Sometimes he works at 
it for hours together; sometimes he lays it aside for 
days, and does not touch it. And then, when by all 
these processes he has made it perfectly pliable in 
his hands, he proceeds to make it up into the vessel 
he has purposed. He turns it upon the wheel, 
planes it and smoothes it, and dries it in the sun, 
bakes it in the oven, and finally turns it out of his 
workshop a vessel to his honor and fit for his use.”’ 


Once more, p. 31:— 

Most Christians are like a man who was toiling 
along the road, bending under a heavy burden, when 
®& wagon overtook him, and the driver kindly of- 
fered to help him on his journey. He joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer, but when seated continued to bend 
beneath his burden, which he still kept on his shoul- 
ders. *‘Why do you not lay down your burden ?’’ 
asked the kind-hearted driver. “Oh!” replied the 
man, “I feel that it is almost too much to ask youto 
carry me, and I could not think of letting you carry 
my burden too.”’ And so Christians who have given 
themselves into the care and keeping of the Lord 
Jesus, still continue to bend beneath the weight of 
their burden, and often go weary and heavy-laden 
throughout the whole length of their journey. 

When I speak of burdens, I mean everything that 
troubles us, whether spiritual or temporal. 

I mean first of all ourselves. The greatest burden | 
we have to carry in life is self. The most difficult 
thing we have to manage is self. Our own daily liv- 
ing, our frames and feelings, and our especial weak- | 
nesses and temptations, and our peculiar tempera- 
ments,—our inward affairs of every kind—these are 
the things that perplex and worry us more than any | 
thing else, and that bring us oftenest into bondage 
and darkness. In laying off your burdens, therefore, 
the first one you must get rid of is yourself. You 
must hand yourself and all your inward experience, 
your temptations, your temperament, your frames, 
and feelings, all into the eare and keeping of your 
God, and leave them there. He made you, and | 
therefore he understands you, and knows how to | 
manage you, and you must trust him to doit. Say | 
to him, *“* Here, Lord, I abandon myself to thee. I 
have tried in every way I could think of to manage | 
myself, and to make myself what I know I ought to | 
be, but have always failed. Now I give it up to 
thee. Do thou take entire possession of me. Work | 
io me all the good pleasure of thy will. Mold and | 
fashion me into such a vessel as seemeth good to | 
thee. I leave myself in thy hands, and I believe 

















thou wilt, according to thy promise, make me into a 
vessel unto thine honor, ‘ sanctified, and meet for 
the Master’s use, and prepared unto every good 
work.’”’ And here you must rest, trusting yourself 
thus to him continually and absolutely. 

And again, p. 35:— 

Do you recollect the delicious sense of ‘rest with 
which you have sometimes gone to bed at night, aft- 
er a day of great exertion and weariness? How de- 
lightful was the sensaticn of relaxing every muscle, 
and letting your body go in a perfect abandonment 
of ease and comfort! The strain of the day had 
ceased for a few hours at least, and the work of the 
day had been laid off. You no longer had to hold up 
an aching head or a weary back. You trusted your- 
self to the bed in an absolute confidence, and it held 
you up, without effort or strain, or even thought on 
your part. You rested! 

But suppose you had doubted the strength or the 
stability of your bed, and had expected each moment 
to find it giving way beneath you and landing you on 
the floor; could you have rested then? Would not 
every muscle have been strained in a fruitless effort 
to hold yourself up; and would not the weariness 
have been greater than not to have gone to bed at all? 


And still again, p. 37:— 

Who is the best cared for in every household? Is 
it not the little children? And does not the least 
of all, the helpless little baby, receive the largest 
share? As a late writer has said, the baby “* toils not, 
neither does he spin; and yet he is fed and clothed 
and loved and rejoiced in,’ and none so much as he. 

This life of faith, then, about which I am writing, 
consists in just this: being a child in the Father's 
house. And when this is said, enough i3 said to 
transform every weary, burdened life into one of 
blessedness and rest. 

Let the ways of childish confidence and freedom 
and care which so please you and win your hearts in 
your own little ones, teach you what should be your 
ways with God; and leav ‘ng yourselvesin his hands, 
learn to be literally carctul for nothing, and you 
shall find it to be a fact that ‘‘the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep (as ina 


| garrison) your hearts through Christ Jesus.” 


‘*Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land. and verily thou shalt be fed. 
** Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give thee the 


| desires of thine heart. 


**Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he 
shall bring it to pass 
* And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and 
thy udgment as the noon-day. 
fee ‘st in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. 
‘* And the work of righteousness shall be peace: and the cf 
fec t of righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever. 
‘And my people ‘shall dwell ina peaceable habitation, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet resting-places. ’ 


Now a few words about how we shall start 
in this happy Christian life. I will quote 
again, p. 42:— 

A great many Christians actually seem to think 
that all their Father in heaven wants is a chance to 
make them miserable, and to take all their bless- 
ings; and they imagine, poor souls! that if they hold 
on to things in their own will they can hinder him 
from doing this. I am ashamed to write the words, 
and yet we must face a fact which is making wretch- 
ed hundreds of lives. 

A Christian lady who had this feeling was once ex- 
pressing to a friend how impossible she found it to 
say, ** Thy will be done,” and how afraid she should 
be to do it. She was the mother of one only little 
boy, who was the heir to a great fortune, and the 


| idol of her heart. After she had stated her difficul- 
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ties fully, her friend said, “Suppose your little 
Charley should come running to you to-morrow and 
say, ‘Mother, | have made up my mind to let you 
have your own way with me from this time for- 
ward. Iam always going to obey you, and I want 
you to do just whatever you think best with me. I 
know you love me, and Iam going to trust myself 
to your love.” How would: you feel toward him? 
Wou!d you say to yourself, ‘ Ah, now I shall have a 
chance to make Charley miserable; I will take away 
all his pleasures, and fill his life with every hard 
and disagreeable thing I can find; I will compel him 
to do just the things that are the most difficult for 
him to do, and will give him all sorts of impossible 
commands’?’’ ‘*Ob, no, no, no!’’ exclaimed the in- 
dignant mother; “you knew I would not. You 
know I would hug him to my heart, and cover him 
with kisses, and would hasten to fill his life with all 
that was sweetest and best.’’ “‘And are you more 
tender and loving than Gud?” asked her friend. 
‘* Ab, no,”’ was the reply; ‘“‘I*ce my mistake, and I 
will not be any more afraid of saying, ‘Thy will be 
done,’ to my heavenly Father, than I would want my 
Charley to be of saying it to me.”’ 

Of course, I have skipped a great deal that 
I would have been glad to give, had it not 
been for want of space; but I am almost 
sure after giving you thus much, that you 
have the same feeling with myself, that this 
kind writer, whom I know only‘as ‘‘H. W. 
8.,” would go still further and tell us all ex- 
actly what to do—even the very words we 
should utter in giving ourselves fully up to 
the kind care ant guidance of the great Fa- 
ther who made us in such infinite love. I 
had been praying for many weeks for more 
light on this very matter, and for very plain 
directions as to what was my duty, that I 
might grow and rise above some of the sore 
temptations that I am sure mar my Christ- 
ian work and my Christian usefulness. 
Chief among them is my great temptation to 
uncharitableness, as I have often spoken of 
before. Well, this book seemed so perfectly 
to cover the whole subject that I felt truly 
God had sent it, and that he had raised up 
this kind woman to lead a multitude of sin- 
ners, who were stumbling with the cares of 
this world. Well, in view of this you can 
probably imagine with what joy I hailed the 
following, which I found at the close of one 
of the chapters:— 

A lady, now very eminent in this life of trust, 
when she was secking in great darkness and per- 
plexity to enter in, said to the friend who was try- 
ing to help her, ‘* You all say abandon yourself and 
trust—abandon yourself and trust—but I do not 
know how. I wish you would just doit out loud so 
I may see how you do it.” 

Shall I do it out loud for you? 

‘*Lord Jesus! I believe that thou art able and will- 
ing to deliver,me from all care, and unrest, and 
bondage of my Christian life. I believe thou didst 
die to set me free, not only in the future, but now 
and here. I believe thou art stronger than Satan, 
and that thou canst keep me, even me, in my ex- 
treme of weakness, from falling into his snares, or 
yielding obedience to his commands. And, Lord, I 
am going to trust thee to keep me. I have tried 
keeping myself, and have failed, and failed most 
grievously. Iam absolutely helpless. Sonow I will 
trust thee. I giye myself tothee. I keep back no 





reserves. Body, soul, and spirit, [ present myself to 
thee, a worthless lump of clay, to be made into any 
thing thy love and thy wisdom shall choose. And 
now, I amthine. I believe thou dost accept. that 
which I present to thee; I believe that this poor, 
weak foolish heart has been taken possession of by 
thee, and that thou bast even at this very moment 
begun to work in me to will and to do of thy good 
pleasure. I trust thee utterly, and I trust thee 
now!” 

Are you afraid to take this step? Does it seem too 
sudden, too much like a leap in the dark? Do you 
not know that the steps of faith always ‘‘ fall on the 
seeming void, but find the rock beneath?” If ever 
you are to enter this glorious land flowing with milk 
and honey, you must sooner or later step into the 
brimming waters, for there is no other path. And 
to do it now, may save you months and even years 
of disappointment and grief. Hear the word of the 
Lord,— 


‘* Have not I commanded thee! Be strong and of oe os cour- 
age; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest. ’’ 


ae in another part of the book, I find 
is:— 

To sum it up, then, what is needed for happy and 
effectual service is simply to put your work into the 
Lord's hands, and leave it there. Do not take it to 
him in prayer saying, ‘ Lord, guide me, Lord give 
me wisdom, Lord arrange for me,’’ and then arise 
from your knees, and take the burden ali back, and 
try to guide and arrange for yourself. Leave it with 
the Lord; and remember that what you trust to bim 
you must not worry over nor feel anxious about. 
Trust and worry can not go together. Jf your work 
is a burden, it is because you are not trusting it to 
him. But if you do trust it to him, you will surely 
find that the yoke he puts upon you is easy, and the 
burden he gives you to carry is light, and evenin the 
midst of a life of ceaseless activity you shall find 
rest to your soul. 

‘If your work is a burden, itis because 
you are not trusting him.” This has been 
ringiag 1n my ears, as it were, since I com- 
menced reading the book. Visitors, after 
going over our factory and premises, often 
turn round and say, *‘ Why, Mr. Root, how 
is it possible that you can stand it, to look 
after and supervise so many different trades 
and industries, without being worried to 
death ? My reply is that it don’t worry me, 
because I do not worry about it; but it is 
uot always that I have been able to carry my 
cares and ‘‘ worries’ to that great stron 
Friend and leave them there, as our frien 
so aptly expresses it; there is a lack of faith 
and trust that almost constantly stands in 
the way of this new and happy life, and yet 
no one ever gave the Bible teachings in this 
matter a fair test and found them wanting. 
I have read the book to a great many friends, 
and it has Leen a surprise to me to see how 
many there are who, although they almost 
hold their breath as they catch views of a de- 
liverance from the burdens of this life, turn 
back with a sigh, and refuse to accept Bible 
teachings in any such way as this. It is too 
good to be true, they say, by actions, if not 
words. We have got to stand up for our 
rights in this world, and we have got to take 
care, worry, and darkness, when God sees fit 
to send them. 

When I was a boy, I used to go in swim- 
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ming almost every day in the summer time, | is awful. I feel as if I could never open the 
and, although we had beautiful ponds of Bible again. The awful inconsistency of my 
clear soft water; the gravelly bottoms to position, even in his eyes alone, for no one 


walk and play on, I never learned to swim. | 
The rest swam all about me, and told me. 
how, and tried in vain to get me to do as_ 
they did, and trust to the water to bear me 
up; but summer after summer passed in the 
same way, and I eould not muster up the | 
courage to take my feet rightoff the bottom, | 
and launch out as they did. I would do it) 
almost ; but unless I could have at least one | 
toe on the ground, [ was afraid I would sink. 
Finally, one day, I was persuaded so much 
that I said, ** All right; I will sink then.” | 
I pushed out boldly, and raised both feet 
clear from the bottom ; but, to my great sur- 
rise and astonishment, I did not sink at all, | 
ut in one minute, almost, I sailed off like a | 
bird, and have always been able to swim | 
since then. I simply trusted the water. It | 
is exactly in the same way, my friends, that | 
we are to trust God. Cut clear loose from 
self and selfishness, and trust to that gentle | 
Spirit to rule in and through you, and to do 
all that needs to be done. The particular. 
point that this book brings out is, that inas- | 
much as wrong actions are the result of | 
wrong thoughts, and thoughts of a wrong at- | 
titude of the mind, the surest way of forestall- | 
ing both is to make God an indweller, as it 
were, of our inner selves, and then none of | 
these sins and acts that give ourselves and | 
others somuch pain would ever have a start- | 
ing-pointatall. Toillustrate: SupposeI have | 


a boy in my employ who is exceedingly heed- | 
less and forgetful. Over and over again I | 


tell him to attend to some important duty, 
but he forgets it. Finally I tell him some 
morning, that I wish him to attend to this 
duty right now, before he forgets it, and he 
as usual promises to do it right away; but 
before he gets started to do it, he forgets it | 
again, and I find out,a couple of hours after, 
it is still undone. If I should decide that | 
forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, and | 
discharged him peremptorily, the greater part 
of the world would say I had served him | 
right, and he had no right to expect any thing | 
more. Or suppose I should, under the an- | 
noyance of finding he had not touched the | 
work, break out something like this:— 
‘** Look here, Z.! you go and do that work, | 
or let somebody else take your place; I beg | 
to have you understand, sir, that when J tell | 
you to doa thing, I mean it. Now, let this | 
be the last time I have to tell you more than | 
once. Do you UNDERSTAND?” 
You see, I started out to be mild; butas_ 
I “ got going.” my tone waxed harder and | 
harder, until the last word was about as harsh | 
and rough as one could well speak. Well, | 
I would try to think it was just what he de- | 
served, any way, and that it was for his own | 
good that I made him ‘* toe the mark ;”’ but | 
as the hours passed I began slowly to repent. | 
Pretty soon I remembered that it was only a | 
few days ago that I had exhorted this boy to. 
accept the Lord Jesus Christ for his savior, | 
and carry all his cares and troubles to him. | 
The hour of our noon service approaches, and | 
as in fancy I see his troubled face among the | 
rest of the boys and girls. who come up to | 
hear me read and pray for them, the feeling | 


else may know a word of it, makes me al- 
most feel as if I never wanted to come up 
before them again. Willit be better to give 
up the whole thing? Ah! but there is no 


_comfort there. Oh that this hour were pass- 


ed! What shall I do? what shall I do? 
God have mercy on me asinner! Thereison- 
ly one way, dear reader. Humilaiting as it 
is, I must go to the boy and apologize, be- 
fore I can stand before these boys and girls 


‘without the awful feeling that I am, in at 


least some measure, a hypocrite. The boy 
accepts the apology. but for all that I have 
lost hold of him, and of my ability to in- 
fluence him to bea Christian. I have sunk 
in my own estimation and his. Are these 
but trifles ? Suppose you are trying to work 
for the Master, and a great many such little 
trifles are lying around and about you, 
and people are talking about the inconsis- 
tency of your life. while you profess to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Do you say people 
will talk any way? The older I grow, the 
more I feel that there is little need of people 
talking very much; and if you have half 
tried to put your life in God’s hands, as we 


‘have been reading about. the chances are 


very great that people will be talking good 
about you (instead of evil), and give you a 
cm deal more credit than you deserve. 
Vho are the people who complain so bitter- 
ly of thé unjust gossip and scandal that is 
talked about them ? 

Now let us go back. Suppose that, at the 


| time I felt so impatient because Z. should 
so utterly disregard my plain, positive orders, 
_I should have held this impatience in eontrol 
| until I had gone away by myself,and prayed 


God to guide me in the matter, more for the 
boy’s good than for the interest of our bus- 
iness ; suppose, in fact, I had said to myself, 
‘*You have placed your whole life, business, 
body, and soul, in God's keeping, and he is 
to manage this matter, or at least to dictate 
the way in which you are to manage it, and 
therefore the first and most important idea 
is the saving of this boy’s soul.”” The result 
would be something like this: after having 
quietly subdued all feeling of annoyance, the 
boy is told pleasantly that he has not done 
hat work yet, and watched until he has 
really set about it. It is soon done, and then 
comes a natural feeling to let it drop and say 
no more about it; but now comes in God’s 
Spirit, and rebukes your indolence, and in- 
sists that, for the boy’s own good, you take 
the matter in hand. After if has passed 
from his mind, and he is feeling pleasantly, 
you speak to him alone, something like this:— 
“Z., why is it that you and I do not get 
along better?” . : 
This speech takes him by surprise ; but it 
appeals to his manhood also, because you 
have by it placed him on a level with your- 
self, as if the relations between you were 
like those of any business trade or transac- 
tion between two friends and neighbors. 
‘Why, Mr. Root, do we not get along 
well?” 
* Usually, Z., except in one thing, and 
that one thing has annoyed and pained me 
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very much indeed. It is because ‘you neg- 
jvct to do so many things I ask of you. Some- 
times I have been uncharitable enough to 
think you purposely disobeyed, or did not 
care. It seemed to me that it was almost 
impossible that you should forget so many 
times; or if you really did forget, it was be- 
cause your duties were unpleasant and irk- 
some. Now, if such is the case, will it not 
be better for you to give up — place and 
let some one else try it? There are, you 
know, a great many begging for places.” 

Tears come into the boy’s eyes, and he con- 
fesses, in part, his sin of forgetfulness, and 
in part he tells me something that I did not 
know, or even dream of, as a reason why he 
did not like to do the one thing that had an- 
noyed me so much. In fact, it so happens 
that his greatest fault here was in erring in 
judging between two evils, and not any de- 
liberate wrong. While I tell him kindly 
that he must learn to overcome forgetful- 
ness, or some one will have to take his place, 
though much to my sorrow and regret, he 
feels that I am a friend to him all the same; 
and, although there are tears on his cheeks 
as we part, they are not tears of anger. 

And now, my friends, do you suppose I am 
afraid to come before those young folks, 
Bible in hand, or that I am afraid to have 
them hear my voice in her ? Why, bless 
you; I go up the stairs three steps at a bound, 
and run for my Bible with as joyous a step 
as ever urchin bounded out of school at the 
close of asummer day. No matter if lama 
litle late, and if the girls have commenced 
singing, my eye lights on this little verse.— 

Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, 
and doeth them, | will shew you to whom he is like. 
He is like a man which built a house, and digged 
deep, and laid the foundation on a rock: and when 
the tlood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake it; for it was found- 
ed uponareck. But he that heareth, and doeth not, 
is like aman that without a foundation built a house 
upon the earth; against which the stream did beat 
vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the ruins 
of that house was great.—LUKE 6:47—49. 

Do you wonder that, when the time comes 
for the closing prayer, my eyes, before clos- 
ing, rest fearlessly, and, thank God, lovingly, 
upon the boy whom I have just repriman— 
why, come to think of it, it does not seem 
to me that he has been reprimanded, nor do I 
believe it rests on his mind so either. Iam 
going to help him, and he is going to _ 
me. QO Lord, I thank thee, I thank thee. 
thank thee that there is really a rest for the 
weary, and ‘* glad tidings of great joy ”’ for 
every poorsinful creature ; yes, for even you, 
dear reader, if you will only surrender, and 
accept the guidance of Ilim who has said, 
: ny yoke it is easy, and my burden it is 
ight. 








THE Mr. Woodward, spoken of last monthin Hum- 
bugs and Swindles, is found, and is among peopie 
who will do all in their power to lead him to fix up 
all pastirregularities. Let us give hima helping hand 
if he is truly penitent, and meanwhile, please do not 
utter one word more of censure. 


THE great call for Simpson honey-plant seed has 
exhausted our seed already, and we have been oblig- 
ed to buy more at more than our advertised price. 
Therefore the price is changed to $2.00 per ib., or 20c. 
per 02.3; 18¢. per lb. extra for bag and postage, where 
Wanted by mail. 








Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


| LECTURES ON THE EXTINCT AN- | 
IMALS AND INSECTS OF 
AMERICA. 

To-wit, The Megatherium, | 
The Mound-builders, and The | 
Honey Bee, ——— the lat- 
ter, to which the undersigned 
has devoted untiring energy in | 
research. Correspondence so- | 
licited. Address with stamp. | 

APIs Non Est. 


























REPORT FOR 1880, '81. 
HAVE enough hives and supplies to run the 
bee business of Union county for one year from 
date. Don’t enlarge factory on our account. 
Will you let us have bees per pound, at former 
prices, this next. season? if not, the lectures must 
go on; the bee, dead or alive, must get me out. 

As far as I can find,there is bardly a single 
swarm of bees alive in this locality. Chas. Swetzer, 
ot Plain City, one of the best apiarists to my knowl- 
edge, told me last week, that he had lost more col- 
onies this season than he had altogether since he be- 
gan the business; did not know how he would come 
out. All others with whom I have talked have lost 
all. Don’t put us in Blasted Hopes, I have one 
hive packed in a box of chaff, and all alive yet, and 
no dead bees about the entrance. My others were 
not so protected. *‘ Experience is a fool’s school and 
a wise man’s best friend.” Rost. McCRorY. 

Jerome, Union Co., Ohio, Feb. 8, 1881. 

Now, friend M., deliver your lecture about 
the Megatherium, and the Mound-Builder, 
but please wait just a year before you give 
that about the honey-bee, for you do not 
know what Mr. Merrybanks is going to work 
out yet, besides what some of the rest of us 
may do. Weare going to iry to sell bees at 
old prices. 


Bees are nearly all frozen around here. I fear you 
will not be crowded with orders next season. 
L. H. COBLENTz. 
New Madison, Darke Co., O., Jan. 19, 1881. 





Bees in tLis section did nothing last season; made 
no surplus honey; 99 out of 100 of our bee-men use 
the old box and linn hive. They lost, last season, at 
least nine-tenths of their bees. 

HOWELL WHITSITT. 

Wahalak, Miss., Jan. 20, 1881. 


Seventy-five per cent of the bees in this county are 
dead already, with the prospect of more dying. 
REYNOLDS Bros. 
Williamsburg, Wayne Co., Ind., Feb. 1, 1881. 
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I must go into Blasted Hopes now, I gueas. I got 
very little honey last year, and my bees will about 
all die again this winter; they are about half dead. 
now, and I have paid out about $200 for bees in the 
last two years. I have no chaff hives; all single-wall 
hives. I never saw the deer mice so bad as they are 
this winter. My bees have the dysentery, caused by 
long confinement. Some have eaten all the honey 
in the center of the hive, with 2 or 3 full cards on 
each side of them yet; but it was so cold they could 
not get to it. A. J. HOOVER. 

Huntsville, Luzerne Co., Pa., Feb. 15, 1881. 


I have had the grape fever and the peach-trce 
madness, and haven't lost over a thousand dollars 
on both of them, and am now well of both. But, 
about five years ago I took a hive of bees on a slow 
debt, and since then the bee folly has been slowly 
developing. I have spent $100, and got €30 worth of 
honey and $20 worth of fun, which still leaves me 
$50 out, and bees all dead but one swarm, all leaving 
plenty of honey to have keptthem. I have set my 
face against lotteries in general, but despise back- 
ing down until I know“ what’s the matter with Han- 
ner.” U. N. MELLETTE. 

Nineveh, Johnson Co., Ind., Feb. 12, 1881. 


How is it? have you for sale any mourning-gowns 
for bee-keepers to wear this spring? If so, what is 
the cost? I believe that you may realize a good 
business. I think you ought to keep such in your 
counter store. and advertise, and you may have 
quite a call from this sectionof country. Yesterday 
I went on business five miles away from this place 
to a box-hive apiary of 103 colonies of bees. We 
looked over their bees, and found about 10 colonies 
alive, and the rest all dead with the dysentery. The 
hives looked like molasses-barrels—the honey drip- 
ped down and came out of the bottom of the hive. 
The color of the honey was like molasses, and very 
bitter. Mr. D. could never see any good in frame 
hives. This is not all, for I hear from all around 
here about the same. I have lost, but notsoheavily, 
but may yet before spring. GEO. CASTELLO. 

Saginaw City, Mich., Feb. 23, 1881. 








MER. MERRYBANKS’ NEIGHBOR. 


THE NEW BEE-HIVE THAT ALWAYS KEEPS 
THE BEES FREE FROM DYSENTERY. 


ELL, I declare, dear friends, it has 
taken us a great while to get around 


to that bee-hive. You see I was a 
little afraid there might be a dispute some 
time, as to who was the real inventor, and 
so I have taken several chapters, to go over 
the whole story of the incidents that led to 
the great discovery. 

Well, when friend Merrybanks came up to 
the door that cold stormy morning, just as 
John was going out to see to those bees (see 

age 572 Dec. No.), he carried something in 
his arms that John immediately recognized 
as the new bee-hive. Of course, the sightof 
this brought sunshine, for friend M. was al- 
ways a welcome visitor ; and as he came up 
the door was open wide for him to bring in 
the wonderful structure. John’s mother, 
with a smiling face (for she too had been lift- 
ed through her trials and discouragements 
more than once by our genial friend) moved 


out the table so that, as the hive rested 
on it, all could have aview from all sides. 
Well, this hive, to all external appearance, 
was nothing more nor less than an ordinary 
cracker-barrel, with the exception that in 
one end was an auger-hole ; but even this is 
so common in barrel-heads that none but 
John would have noticed, probably, that a 
tube of wood just reached out through it, 
flush with the head of the barrel. This tube 
was so near the chime of the barrel that the 
end of the stave under it would have made 
a very fair, though perhaps narrow, alight- 
ing-board. John took in all these points 
while friend M. was warming his hands at 
the stove, and making inquiries about Mary, 
who had had a spell of the ‘croup. As the 
wind whistled without, and sent cool breezes 
through the cracks of the house, friend M. 
was asking if the house had been properly 
banked up, that the children might not be 
re to these chilly drafts ; and as he did 
so he glanced down at the floor, which seem- 
ed neither very tight nor very warm under- 
neath. 

Just at this point, John had concluded his 
investigations far enough to decide, within 
his own mind, what the contents of this mys- 
terious barrel were, and so elated was he 
with the idea, that he commenced dancing 
up and down, boy like, in token of his ap- 
proval of the bee-hive. Well, this same floor 
that friend M. was considering, was hardly 
equal to such demonstrations. You see, 
when John’s father had the floor laid, the 
centers of the sleepers were supported on 
blocks of wood set on end. Ido not know 
why he was so thoughtless as to use _ blocks 
when stone would have cost but little more 
time and trouble; but so he did, and 
these blocks had lasted just about five years, 
when the lower ends were rotted off. Well, 
John’s jumping secmed to givé just the 
right-timed vibratio s to set the room all in 
a teeter, and of course the barrel began to 
roll; and before any one knew it, it had 
rolled off on the floor. As it did so, one 
head came out, and with the head, out tum- 
bled a queer-looking cushion and a wooden 
bowl], filled with some white substance that 
Jobn rightly interpreted to be bee-candy. 
While John is eagerly taking in all of the 
features of this great hive, 1 think we will 
take a peep over his shoulder and see too. 


y 


























FRIEND M. AND HIS HIVE AS IT ROLLED 
OFF ON THE FLOOR. 
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Away back in the barrel he saw that iden- 
tical pail that we saw last month down by the 
fence. You see, the bees, being a late swarm, 
had starved out in October, and deserted the 
hive; and as friend M. had asked for it, it 
was of course given him. The pail was put 
in just about the center of the barrel, and all 
was then filled in and around with packed 
chaff. The chaff was kept in place by bur- 
lap or bagging tacked from the edge of the 
pail to the edge of the barrel. To the head 
of the barrel was tacked a burlap cushion 
that just filled the cavity. The wooden bowl 
filled with candy was only for wintering, and 
for giving destitute colonies all the stores 
they would need for winter, at one ‘ dose.” 
The entrance was a wooden tube with a one- 
inch hole, and it reached from the bottom of 
the pail to the opposite end of the barrel. 
The combs were made movable by cutting 
out each carefully, as built by the bees in 
the pail, and putting them in a little light 
hoop made of basswood, steamed and bent, 
and left on a form until dry, that they might 
be a circles. On opposite sides of the 
pail was tacked a light tin rabbet; and an 
arm of tin, similar to those on the metal- 
cornered frames, was tacked to the opposite 
sides of the wooden hoops. 

After the pieces were gathered up and plac- 
ed again on the table,and John was put “ un- 
der bonds” not to jump any more, at least 
until the floor had been fixed, his mother, 
who did not usually say very much, was the 
first to break the silence. 

* Am I correct, in thinking you expect the 
bees to winter better in such a hive, because 
they will be more nearly in the form of a 
sphere, something as they are in the old 
straw hive, or a hollow tree ?” 

* That is just the point exactly, my friend ; 

and when the queen commences to rear brood 
sie starts in circles in the center of the 
comb, and as these circles enlarge, the bees 
find a close, warm inclosure all about them, 
instead of cold corners full of nooks and cran- 
nies for the heat of the hive to be constant- 
ly escaping.” 
_ Here Mr. Merrybanks began feeling first 
in one pocket and then in the other, as if he 
suddenly remembered something. Pretty 
soon he brings out a letter, and, as he un- 
folds it, remarks,— 

‘The idea is by no means new, for the 
Germans have for years used a hive witha 
round roof to it, the frames of which could 
only be taken out by turning the hive over.* 
On the Isle of Cypress, the natives use hives 
of a cylindrical shape,f and here is the letter 
I was trying to find, from one of our friends 
in Seotland, as you will see,’ and Mr. M. read 
as follows from a letter that hada drawing of 
an octagonal frame on it:— 

I find the queen commences in spring to lay ina 
circle, and does not go near corners for a long time. 
One apiary here is nearly all as above, and the owner 
says they breed much better in spring than on square 
frames, ANDREW PRATT. 

Link’s Schoolhouse, Kircaldy, Scotland. 

John’s father, who had been listening ea- 
gerly, here interposed ,— ; 


* See p. 237, Vol. 1V.; p. 61, Vol. V. 
+P, 216, Vo. Van’ 








‘** Would not that wooden bow] full of can- 
dy winter a swarm of bees that had just emp- 
ty combs and no stores at all ?”’ 

Very likely he was thinking of that swarm 
out of doors, probably in just that predica- 
ment; John’s mother replied,— 

‘** But the candy would need flour in it, un- 
less they had pollen in their combs.” 

‘**T am not so sure of that,” replies friend 
M.; ‘in fact, late developments seem to im- 
ply that if we can keep pollen away from the 
bees, so as to hinder brood-rearing, until 
aboutthe time they would get it from natural 
sources, we are really better off ;”’ and again 
he begins fumbling in his pockets. It is one 
of friend M.’s peculiarities, that he is almost 
always looking for something somewhere in 
his pockets. He almost always finds it, 
though, and so he did in this case. He has 
loaned me the letters, so I can easily give 
them here, you see. 

POLLEN, AND ITS RELATION TO DYSENTERY AND . 
SPRING DWINDLING. 

I think what makes bees have the dysentery, is 
eating pollen in cold weather. I have been looking 
at my bees to-day. They were covered up in tbe 
snow. The first swarm I shoveled out was the one 
that made the most honey last season. The bees had 
melted a large place around the entrance. Oh what 
a mess! Two quarts of dead bees out there, and 
they had “ painted”’ the front of the hive. I don’t 
like the color, the smell, nor the way they put it on. 
I remember this colony had a large lot of pollen in 
their frames last fall. I took a look-at a swarm to 
which I fed good clear honey, so they could not get 
any pollen. They are insplendid condition. The en- 
trance is clean and dry asin summer. I went to an- 
other hive from which I had taken frames of pollen, 
and replaced with clear honey. I found them ina 
good healthy condition. Other swarms that I knew 
had too much pollen have got tae dysentery. 

Two years ago last fall I fed aswarm with sugar 
syrup. I stirred in some flour with it. They had the 
dysentery before spring. I fed another colony the 
clear syrup, and it wintered nice and didn’t want to 
fly for the winter. I have come to this conclusion, 
that pollen is very bad stuff for bees to eat in the 
winter; but frames of pollen and honey to give the 
bees the first of April or last of March is just what I 
want. 

When I find swarms raising brood in Feb., I set 
them down as worthless. They are sure tostop and 
then dwindle. If I can keep my bees from raising 
brood until the first of April, and keep themin a 
healthy condition, they are all right for a large crop 
of honey when it comes. My bees are packed in chaff. 

E. A. ROBINSON. 

Exeter, Maine. 

“But,” says John, ‘‘ where are you going 
to put the honey-boxes when our hives get 
full of bees, and honey is coming in ‘like 
split’?”’ Here his mother gave him a gentle 
tweak on the ear, just in play, you know, for 
using the slang phrase, “like split,” and 
friend M. replied as follows:—Come to think 
of it, I believe I won’t tell what he said un- 
til next month. You know you won’t need 
any boxes just yet. Good-night, all. 
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MEDINA, O. 
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FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 


MEDIN A., MAR. 11,1881. 











Charity suffereth long, andis kind, * * * * is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.—I. Cor. 12:4, 5. 


rn 00 
WE have to-day, Feb. 28th, 3,635 subscribers. 


Gop has delivered “ D.” out of jail, and he is now 
at work among us. 





I wovuLp not advise ordering bees by the Ib. be- 
fore about April Ist; this March weather is rather 
severe on small clusters. 

Tue Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life will be 
found on the 35e counter. Although it is advertis- 
ed at 30c. in Canada, I am obiiged to charge 35c. for 
it, on account of the duty. 


THE oatmeal mentioned by friend Clirk, in the 
Lunch-Room Department, can be purchased at the 
address given, for only $4.50 for a barrel of 200 lbs. 
Is not that cheap enough? 

THERE is, of course, quite a demand for sheets of 
fdn., for making the plaster plates. As very perfect 
sheets are needed for this purpose, and additional 
packing is required, our prices will be, for the pres- 
ent, one-half more, where wanted for this purpose. 
If anybody else can furnish them cheaper, I shail be 
glad to have them do it. 





You will observe, by the clock advertisement, that 
T have at least once been guilty of selling goods be- 
low what the manufacturers wished me to. I wrote 
them at once that I had no desire to sell any goods 
ata less figure than what the makers would approve 
of, and I repeat it here, I do not want to crowd any- 
body, nor have I any dealing that I have any reason 
to wish to be kept secret. 


THE man who makes the lic. dictionaries said he 
had sent us 100 before I advertised last month; but 
after complaining that they did not come, he wrote 
it was a mistake —they had not been sent, but would 
be out in a couple of weeks. They are not here yet, 
but as he now has our order for a thousand, [ think 
we shall have plenty sqmetime. They are certainly 
a wonder for the money, but I begin to think, as I 
have often before, that I will never advertise a thing 
again until it is right in our hands. 


0. Jupp & Co. have just sent us a most beautiful 
and useful book, entitled “Barn Plans and Out- 
Buildings.” It contains 257 most beautiful engrav- 
ings, and it seems to me the book would save its 
price to almost — farmer in a single year. Those 
who are going to build, even though it be nothing 
more than a pig-pen (of course, | mean a better one 
than Mr. Merrybanks’ neighbor's), would surely save 
the amount. Itis full of hints and appliances that 
may be made cheaply for the protection and comfort 
of all the dumb animals about you. 1 wonder if our 
friend Mr. Bergh has ever seen a copy of it. 


THE LITTLE *“‘ BATTERY ’’ SWINDLES. 

ALTHOUGH it is a little out of the bee-line, I feel it 
a duty to caution our readers against the swindles 
in the line of what is called miniature galvanic bat- 
teries, Boyd’s being perhaps the leading one. There 
is no more electricity about it than there would be 
about a brass button strung around the neck; and 
the way in which intelligent people, who should 
know better, have listened tosuch absurd nonsense, 
is positively awful. No doubt they “felt better” af- 
ter putting the things on, but so did those who “ put 
on” the German bee-sting cure a few years ago; but 
who uses the stuff now? It is a disgrace to a nation 











of intelligent people to have such things advertised 
in respectable papers. There are certainly men in 
every community who know enough of batteries and 
electricity to explain to you the utter absurdity of 
a lump of metals giving out a ‘‘current.” I have 
taken up the matter, because one of our advertisers 
was innocently led to advertise them in his circulars, 





BEES AND GRAPES, 


Our friend Peter Klasen has paid me a visit, and 
after quite a little talk with him,I am pretty wel! 
satisfied that the trouble between himself and Mr. 
Krock is only one of a series of troubles, originating 
long before the matter of the bees and grapes was 
ever thought of. The point, therefore, at issue is a 
personal difficulty between the two neighbors, and 
does not concern bee-keepers and grape-growers at 
all. If the two men get over their other troubles, 
this one will right itself. Friend Klasen offers to 
leave the matter to arbitration, and I feel quite sure 
friend Krock will eventually consent to the same, if 
he has not already. If I am correct, neither party 
is lacking in the right spirit usually. Once upon a 
time, a neighbor's wife got stung, and her husband 
came over and complained. Friend Klasen good- 
naturedly remarked that honey is a sure cure for a 
bee-sting, and he would take some over and show 
her how bee-men always used it when they got stung. 
Instead of taking over a spoonful, however, he car- 
ried over two bores; it not only stopped the pain, but 
cured all ill feeling, and both husband and wife de- 
clared they would be more careful in the future how 
they became impatient about so trifling a matter 

ain. You see, this is the spirit we need. Friend 

lasen is going to move bis bees out of town, and 
now we look for Mr. Krock to be magnanimous, and 
at least submit the whole matter. as it now stands, 
to the arbitration of mutual friends. The law we 
published last month has, we learn, been repealed. 

ri 090 
CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS 
CEIVED. 

Alfred H. Newman, 972 West Madison st., Chicago, 
Til., sends us a finely printed 32-page catalogue, co- 
piously illustrated, of bee-keepers’ supplies. 

Edward B. Beebee, Oneida, N. Y., bas issued a 12- 
page circular of apiarian supplies, making a speci- 
alty of queen-breeding. The printing reflects great 
credit on Messrs. Jackson & Potter, of Oneida. 

Riegel & Drum, Adelpha, O., are out with an 8-page 
price list of bee-keepers’ supplies, this being their 
third annual edition. 

J. E. Moore, Byron, Genesee Co., N. Y., issues a 4- 
page sheet, being his 4th annual circular of apiarian 
supplies. 

M. Richardson, Port Colborne, Ont , Can., bas sent 
us an 8-page price list of general supplies for the 
apiary. 

J. O. Facy, of New Hamburgh, Ont., Can., sends a 
opeee circular of queens and supplies. 

. Nicholas, Etters, York Cv., Pa., sends us a I- 
page circular of queens. 

Our friend Given has given us a most valuable cir- 
cular of fdn. of all makes. It contains 18 pages, and 
should be read by every bee-man and bee-woman. 

Friend Muth sends us a very pretty little book of 
32 pp. entitled ** Hintsto Bee-Keepers.” Itis rather 
a book (and a book of no small value) than a price 
list, for his price list, it seems, is a separate alfuir. 
Price 10 c. 

Bright Bros., Mazeppa, Minn., publish an 18-page 
circular of apiarian supplies. : 

J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky., dealer in Italian 
queens, issues a 1-page circular. 

W.S8. Pouder, Groesbeck, Hamilton Co., O., bas 
sent us a beautiful l-page circular of Italian queens 
and bees. om 

Chas. 8S. Lake, Baltimore, Md., has sent us 8“ 
page circular and price list, gotten up in first-class 
city —_ Mr. L. deals in the usual run of apiarian 
supplies. 

riend Flanagan, Belleville, Tll., sends a postal 
card circular of bee-keepers’ supplies. 

Friend Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo., sends us a p0s- 
tal cizculse relating to his speciality — Italians and 

Jyprians. 

J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champaign Co., Til , dealer 
in ana supplies, publishes a 4-page circular of 
-_ ements. 

. W. Holmes, Cooperville, Ottawa Co., Mich., s2nd8 
us avery pretty 4-page price list of useful imple- 
ments for the apiary. 


RE- 
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Honey Golumn. 


“Concha, Onier date of Feb. 23d, friend Muth 
writes: No change in the honey market. Demand 
for comb honey extremely slow. 








a vo 


New Yor«K.—Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thufber & Co., 
under date of Feb. 23d, write: Best white comb hon- 
ey, small neat packages, 1 7@l18; fair do., 14@16; dark 
do., 11@138; white extracted, 9@10; dark do., 7@8. 
Southern strained, per gall ,85@90. Beeswax, prime 
quality, 20@25. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22. —Present market quotations are 
as foliows: Honey.—For choice white comb honey, 1 
and 2 Ib. boxes, 18@20 c; for tair to good light combs, 
11@16 ec; and for large boxes, dark honey and broken 
lots, €@1l2c. Extracted honey remains the same — 
8@l0c. Beeswax.—2)@23 for light, 15@17 for dark. 

In November and December, choice comb honey 
» was very scarce, and the price went up to 22 cents; 
still, very little comb honey came in. Bee-keepers 
were holding back their honey for a further ad- 
vance; but as it failed to advance, they concluded to 
sell. The result is, the market to-day is flooded, and 
the price has dropped. If this honey had been in 
the market in November, it would have brought 22 c 
easier than it will bring 18 now. A. H. NEWMAN. 


I have a barrel of white. clover honey, weighing 235 
lbs., for which I will take 10 c per Ib., and $1 for bar- 
rel, ‘deliv ered on cars at Getty sburg, Adams Co., Pa. 

AARON P. WEIDNER. 








Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 


Postage. } (Pr. of 10, of 100 
5 | Butter-Prints; wood; very pretty.... | 40/3 75 
8 | Cattle-Cards, for Cattle, or Horses’... | 43 | 4 00 
2 | Soldering plate, for mending tinware | 45) 4 00 
10 | Clothes-Lines; 20 ft. long........ ..... | 40,3 75 
| Extracts, 2-0z. bottles, good; Jamaica 
Ginger and Vanilla.................. | 3813 50 
s | Bavespaes fair quality; bunch of 25 | 40|3 50 
| Garden Seeds, choicest and best v ari- 
eties, carefully tested seed as follows: | 45 | 4 00 


Beans, Beets, Cabbage, Carrot, Cauliflower, Celery, Cora, 
Cress, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melons, Onion, Parsnip, Peas, Pep- 
per, Pumpkin, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, Squash, Tomato, and 





turnip 
2 | Napkins; nice, but rather small .. | 45| 4 25 
3 Purses; two kinds, buck and leather | = | 4 00 
3 {8s ectacle-Cases; Leather; excellent... | 40/3 75 
2 | allets; 4 pockets; full size; nickel- 
ca. | RRR REISE Mipyr cnte Den eRe pet es | 40/3 75 
TEN-CENT COUNTER. 
5 | Note Heads, such as we use; package 
| SOR Peer ene ire Sere | 70| 6 50 
2| Saws: Scroll; 3-16, 4-16, and 5-16 in. in 
width, and 7 in. long, pierced at each 
end; best American make, for Barnes 
or other foot-power saws............. | 7 00 
65'S ns, Tea, German Silver, Hall & 
{iton’s well-known make ............ | 98/9 50 
FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 
5 | Try-Square; 4 in. steel blade; Rose- 
— — brass lined; a beauti- 
COONS 5 os 5 cater e chon eid | I 40 | 13 50 
6 | shes Grater, Rajah pattern, the 
best i on uses up = the 
nutmeg.. . |1 30] 12 00 
Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
3| Bits; best aun, » sizes; viz., %, 
7-16, 3-8, 5-16 cevathies Seardkacrcieaes | 2 00| 18 60 
12 | Saws, Carpenters’, 10 in.; Disston’s 
make, a splendid ‘tool for 25c. Nice 
because it is small.................. | 2 25 | 24 00 





8|Serews; Bessemer Steel; 4 sizes, 
%, %%, 4, %, in gross packages ee: | 2 00418 00 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
3 | “The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 


Life.’’ Worth its ry me in isi . | 3 00 | 28 00 
Coal Hods, japanoed; g re . | 2 73 | 26 40 
Hammers, Carpenters’ : eral size; 

solid cast steel, adze eye. This is ex- 

actly like our 75¢ hammer, only it 

is not so nicely finished ............ | 3 25 | 31 00 





4| Knife as above, best, hand-forged, 


razor steel, 3% in. long when closed | 3 00 | 28 50 
15 | Saws, Disston’ 8 make, 12 in. blade; 

fine steel, and beautifully finished. 

Nice for small work, or the women 


to have about the house............ | 3 25 | 31 00 
26 | Screws, Bessemer Steel, 3 sizes, 1, 
114, 1%, in gross packages.......... | 3 10 | 30 00 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


8 | Envelopes, good, packages of 100, 
with your business card, etc., neat- 
ly printed on each (3 p’kages for $1.) | 3 00 | 25 00 
Note Heads, fine paper, to match above, same prices. 
34 | Screws, Bessemer Steel, 2 in.; in 


wross packages..............- 0000s 4 00 | 37 59 
18 | Umbrella, tip-top for the children to 
WO WE MOON WAC Sica di dccecccnas | 4 00 | 38 00 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 
Hee os. Shovels, iron; good and well 


| 6 00 | 54 00 

20 | Uinbreiis, good, but only medium 
CR cise speeds ck 6 sede eke deaenass 15 50 | 50 00 

ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 

7 | Postal Cards, printed to order, in 
ackages of 50 (Three for $2.25).... | 6 00 | 55 00 

2| Wateh Chain, Horsehair, and vate 

pretty for the $4.00 watch. These 
were made by *D.,’’ while in jail.. | 7 50 | 70 00 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


SIMPLICITY AND ‘LANGSTROTH HIVES AND 


FRAMES. THE NEW ALL-IN-ONE- 
PIECE SECTIONS ! 


Having purchased from A. I. Root a machine for 
making the sections, lam ready to supply them in 
any quantity. 

Comb Foundation, made of pure yellow wax, and 
worked on shares, etc. Honey and Wax-Extractors; 
Knives, Bee-Smokers, ete., etc. 

ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, ready April Ist, $1.10 un- 
til June Ist; after, $1.00. 

Tested queens, from March Ist to November Ist. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, and all queens sent by mail. 
Lsend no queens that I would not have for myself. 
Full Colonies of Italian Bees from $5.00 to $8.50, ac- 
cording to quantity, ete. Early 4-frame nucleus, 
with Tested Queens, $5.00—No black bees in the 
neighborhood. Send for my Illustrated Catalogue 
of prices, etc. Address 

PAUL L. VIALLON, 
3d Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


BEES FORSALE! 


100 Colonies in Simplicity —_ Everett-Langstroth 
hives. Address J. P. HOLLOWAY, 
34d Monciova, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


OR SALE! Pure bred Pekin Duck “eggs, for 

hatching. Packed securely and delivered at 
meen on receipt of price, $2.00 per eleven. 

Address H. C, JOHNSON, . 

3-5 Reesville, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
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Is NOW READY 


Every Bee-keeper who expects to purchase 
a dollar’s worth of 


Bee-keepers’ 
SUPPLIES! 


° 
se] 
n 
0 
should read it. Send us a 
> 
B 
Q 
0 
a 
¢ 


YOUR NAME! 


ALSO THAT OF YOUR 
BEE-KEEPING FRIENDS, 
PLAINLY WRITTEN on a postal card, and 

it will be mailed you at once. Address 


Hi. A. BURCH & CoO., 
SOUTH HAVEN, VAN BUREN CO., MICH. 


Sent Free To All. 














HOUR ORAL 


I will send, postpaid, to any part of the United 
States, 10 nice jittle trees, good roots, one year old, 
for 30c, or 100 for $2.50. Seeds, per package of 50, 
25c. Seeds germinate as easily as corn. The Catal- 
pa is one of the best bee-trees! Hangs fu!l of long 
clusters of yellowish-white blossoms, very fragrant 
and ornamental, and yielding a heavy tiow of honey. 
Wood very durable, shoots from young trees making 
grape-s es which last for years. 
2-4d H. M. MORRIS, Rantoul, Champ. Co, IIl. 


1881. 


Send for our new Circular and Price List of Full 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. We guarantee satis- 
faction. 8. D. McLEAN & SON, 
2-7d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 

















© Save Your Fowls! " 


a ond wet Fetes East Of Eigh-(aes enti. b- 
ges for hatching ian S, etc., by 
© addressing J. R. LANDES, ephages 
é Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 


RAISING TURKEYS 


Send 15 cents to NATIONAL FARMER CO., 
Cincinnati, and get by mail **What 20 Persons 
(noted for their Great Success in Raisi 
Turkeys and Chickens) Have to say.” Read- 
ing what these experienced persons have to say will 
give one more information how to be successful 
than the reading of any Dollar Poultry Book. 2-4 








FRUIT 
TREES [CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Aslam going out of the nursery business, I will 
sell apple-trees at the fullowing low figures:— 








4yearsold,6to8ft.,, - - - $5 00 per C. 
oo * 6 to6 ft., eee $4 00 per C. 
- ing ~: Cites «90 ee $3 00 per C. 


If taken by the thousand, 20 per cent discount. 
Any parties wanting 10,000 of the three different 
sizes, a deduction of 25 per cent allowed. No better 
trees are grown in the State than I offer. I have 
also pear and cherry trees, and other nursery stock 
too numerous to mention, at ed low figures. 
2-4d J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 

I am prepared to fur- 
ALBINO, ITALIAN, nish early queens, pure 
Albinos, Italians, and 
AND HOLY - LAND Holy-Land Queens, bred 
from select stocks. War- 
ranted to be pure; safe 
QUEENS, FULL COL~ arrival guaranteed. Also 
ropes yer ne ob ones 80 
or, and Apiarian supplies 
ONIES, ETC., FOR generally. Send for price 
list. Address : 
8. VALENTINE, 


1881 ! Double Pipe Creek, 
. 3-5d Carro)l Co., Md. 

FOR SALE OR RENT! 

I will sell or rent my shop on easyterms. Built 
last year, expressly for manufacturing bee-keepers’ 
Supplies; or | would take in a partner for a term of 
years—one capable of running that business. Shop 
well located, and business well started. Capital re- 
quired in either case, about $500 down. Send for 


price list of Bees, Queens, and yw ~——* 
23a J.8. CROWFOOT, Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis. 


CHAFF HIVES!|""5, Ps-crnas" 
4U Cc ; 
A SPECIALTY! 2.°‘ctsteros.r 


Ber-KEeEpPers’ SUPPLIES 


It will pay you to get our prices before purchasing 
your Supplies. Good Langstroth Hives with 8-inch 
cap, frames, quilt, ete., in the flat, 60 cents each. 
Manufactured from good pine lumber. Workman- 
ship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, Extractors, and 
Dunham Foundation, a specialty. 

HIRAM ROOP, 
2-6d Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 








re 





9-inch.—Price $25.00. 

The cut represents the 9-inch machine; the cheap- 
est made until now. Send for Circular and Sample. 
2tfd Cc. » Fond du Lac, Wis. 
JOHN BAXTER, Pickering, Ont., agent for Canada. 
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SURPRISE RASPBERRY! 


A new seedling. Fruit bright-scarlet; brings five 
cents per qt. more than any other variety in market. 
Perfectly hardy. Try it, please. One dozen plants 
by ee for $1.50. AN ALLEN, 

4 


Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co., N. ¥. 
188 "CHOIC EB “ITALIAN AND ALSO i881. 
CYPRIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 
Parties ordering of me will get just what they | 
bargain for. Circular free. 
— J.C. POMMERT, Box 124, 
Greenfield, Highland Co., Ohio. 


(881 ‘QUEENS! QUEENS! ‘1881 


We are prepared to furnish Queens | in April, May, 
and June. For tested Queens, 50; afterward, 
$2.00; 
nies from imported mother. 


apiary from some of the leading breeders of the 
U.8. We not only select 


and the best home-bred Queens we have to rear 
drones from. We allow no colonies to have drones, 
except such as are from the choicest of our Queens. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival of ali the guaran- 
teed. No circular, HALL & JOHNSON 

j4d Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


No? 132, Price 60c. 








is more than | can say of any Other knife | ever owned.’ 


| atid 
R6 —_ 


71 | of all kinds. 


untested, $1.00. Queens reared in full colo- | 
In addition to our im- | - 
ported Queens, we have some fine Queens in our | 


our imported Queens to | 
rear Queens from, but we select the best imported | 


A situation in an apiary, for 


WANTED.-- the summer of 1881, by an ex- 


perienced hand. Good references given if desired. 
EDWARD EST 
4 


‘ 


Clarence, Sheloy Co., Mo. 





CHEAP BEES! 


Forty colonies of Italians in good hives at five dol- 
-_ each. E. A. GASTMAN 


Decatur, Macon Co., Til. 
TOR SALE.- 


_ bush. pure evergreen sugar 
corn for seed at $2.00 per 


bushel. Sample pound by mail, 20 cents. 
Address J. A. WARD, 
4d Madisonville, Ham. Co., Ohio. 





FOR SALE.- Italian bees and queens; Root’s 

metal-corner frames; smok- 

ers; comb fdn. and apiarian supplies; a7 eae 
queens, ready for order. OTTO K! LEI 

4d Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, “Mich. 


1881. QUEENS: 1881. 
Bee-keepers who want early Italian Queens, or late 
ones of any description, please send for prices on a 

ates card. Cheap. Address A. W.C way 
Kanawha Falls, Fayette Co., W. Va. 


YOMB Foundation Machines from $1.00 to $5.00. 

Comb Fdn., leas than 5 Ibs., 40c; over 5 lbs., 35e; 

over 50 Ibs., 34c; over 100 lbs., 3334c. Price tist free. 

| Italian queens from Imp. mothers, $1. ready in April. 
JOHN FARIS, hilhowie, Smyth Co., Va 


‘HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Also imported and home-bred Queens, Full Colo- 
nies, and nucleus colonies, Bee-Keeper’s Supplies 
Market price for beeswax. 4-7d 
NICHOLS & ELKINS, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. Y. 


LEWIS & DETWILER, 
| Manufacturers of 
| APIARIAIN SUPPLIES, 
4-5d 24 SUMMIT ST., TOLEDO, O. 
Chas. Downing, $1.75 per 


nrambenny Plants | 100, Pure new-bed plants. 


t. VAN ALLEN 
Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co ,N. Y. 

















Crescent See dling. $1. 50, and 


4d 


OR SALE. 600 worker combs built mostly the 
past summer and fall from foundation 4 to § 
| — to the pound. A. FAHNESTOCK, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Pure Bred “Plymouth Rock Fowls 


|and eggs for hatching. Amber-cane seed, and 


| Dhoura, Send ecard for cirenlars, ete., to 
3-4d N. J. ISR: AEL, Beullsvilie, Monroe C« Co., 0. 
5 s. Gx ww EB IN, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer "of the 


FOUNDATION PRESS. 


All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. The 
only invention to make fdn. in wired frames. Our 
thin and common fdn. for ‘81 is not surpassed. Send 
| for Catalogue and Leen 
| 4-6d D. 


EN, Hoopeston, Illinois. 





" \HER & GROSH, 34 N. Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 


show here a new knife, No. 132, 
metal ends, strong blades; price, 
oat ar 60e. Our goods are 
hand-forged from razor steel, ev- 
ery blade warranted, and ex- 
changed free if soft or flawy. 

F. H. Day, Wilmington, Del., 
\ writes, Jan. 12:—‘*After receiv- 
ing the knife | honed it down to 
a fine, keen edge, and tried it on 
hard, dry white-oak; the edge 
neither turned nor broke, which 
We expect to build up our trade by selling Goop 


GOODS; will you help us? Our extra-heavy 2-blade, we for farmers and mechanics, is the best knife in 
the market; price, postpaid, 75c. Boy’s knife, 25c; ladies, 1-blade, 25c; 2-blade, 50c; Gent's 3-blade, $1.00. 
Extra strong Pruner, every blade tested, $1.00. Our hand- -forged butcher-knife, 6-inch blade, postpaid, ee 
lllustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, sent free to any address. 2-4 
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At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian and C. uly i for sale. I 
warrant my ‘Dollar’? queens to be mated by pure 
yeliow drones, and guarantee safe arrival and per- 
tect satisfaction. 

Tested Queens, in May - 

~ 4 in June - - 
oo “ after + e e a 

“Dollar” * in May - - 

ne 4 o* June - - 
“ “ afte = 

Bees, per Ib., same prices as Dollar queens. 

Please address all letters plainly to 
3-5d E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


~ GUARANTEED 
Italian Queens! 


I guarantee all my queens to be purely mated 
from imported mother. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send tor circular. Untested 
Queens in May and June, $1.50. July and after, 
$1.00. Tested Queens, May and June, $2.50. July 
und after, $2.00. Select tested, $3.50. 

Address— L. C. M’FATRIDGE, M. D., 
2-7d Carroll, Carroil Co., Ind. 


‘Before Purchasing 


any Italian or Cyprian bees, send for our 20th annu- 
al price list. Full colonies, Nuclei and Queens, at 
greatly reduced prices. Also headquarters for Api- 
arian supplies in New England. 

VM. W. CARY & SON (formerly Wm. W. Cary), 
Sting Colerain, Franklin Co., ) Mass. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS 
Can save money by sending for our new illustrated 
Circular and Price List o C aceedcn Supplies; Note 
and Letter Heads. Cards, e 

BRIGHT SROTHERS, 
3-4 Mazeppa, Wabash Co., Minn. 


RASPEERRIES FOR SALE. 


= doz. per 100 per 1000 
'y 





mail. by exp. 

Doolittle,- - - - 30e $1 
Clarke’s Red, - 30¢ 1 60 
Mammoth Cluster,- - 40¢ 1 59 
Davison’s Thornless, - 30c 
Ohio, - - - - = 40¢ 1 50 $8 00 

Ohio is one of the best; will yield a third more than 
any berry I know; is very firm and large; one of the 
best for drying; begins to ripen about the time of 
the Doolittle, and lasts till after the M. Cluster. Will 
pick as much as any of the varieties at a picking. It 
is equal to the Gregg. if not better. If by mail, add 
20c per doz. J. IRVIN JOHNSON, 
2-4d Box 405, Palay ra, W aye ne Co., te 


IMPROVED. 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, IT can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. - Send fora 
circular. A. D. ENHAM, 

2tfid Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 





UEENS q Tested, $2.00; Untested, $1.00. War- 
ranted, $1.35. Plymouth Rock eggs 

for hatching, $1.25 per doz. For price of hives and 

other supplies, send for circular. Address 

4d HARTWELL BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS! 
Miner's Great Prolific, and Crescent Seedling, the 
two great market berries. All the best kinds by 
inail, Prices very low. Send for 5 se list. 
unt O. POST, Essex, Middlesex Co., Ct. 














HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly tallan & Gyprian Queens! 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new circular. Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


THE 


. British Bee J veteel 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881. Will guarantee 


safe arrival of every No. 
A. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


1881 ITALIAN QUEENS! 1881 
Tested Queens 5 


Warranted Queens... 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 


As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold last year were pure, I 
wil! warrant them this year. 

J.T. WILSON, Mortonsville, 
2-7 Woodford Co., Ry. 


Eggs for Hatching | 


I was awarded first premium on Brown Leghorns 
and Black B. R. Game Bantams, at N. Y. State Fair, 
Albany, in Sept. last. Am booking orders now, to be 
filled in rotation, at the following very low prices: 

Brown Leghorn Eggs, - - $1 00 per doz. 

B. B. R. G. Bantams, Imported, - 150 " “ 

With my style of packing, in new baskets, eggs 
will go sately any distance, ane hatch. I guarantee 
safe arrival. C. W. CANFIELD, 

Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 











HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


| SIMPLICITY AND LANGSTROTH HIVES AND 


FRAMES. THE NEW ALL-IN-ONE- 
PIECE SECTIONS ! 

Having purchased from A. I. Root a machine for 
making the sections, Iam ready to supply them in 
any quantity. 

Comb Foundation, made of pure yellow wax, and 
worked on shares, etc. Honey and Wax-Extractors; 
Knives, Bee-Smokers, etc., ete. 

ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, ready April Ist, $1.10 un- 
til June ist; after, $1.00. 

Tested queens, from March Ist to November Ist. 
Safe arrival guaranteed, and all queens sent by maii. 
Isend no queens that I would not have for myself. 
Full Colonies of Italian Bees from $5.00 to $8.50, ac- 
cording to quantity, ete. Early 4-frame nucicus, 
with Tested Queens, $5.00—No black bees in the 
neighborhood. Send for my Illustrated Catalogue 
of prices, ete. Address 

PAUL L. VIALUON, 
4d Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


100 Coloniesin Sn and Everett-Langstroth 
- OS Address J. P,. HOLLOWA 





Monclova, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


OR SALE! Pure bred Pekin Duck eggs, for 
hatching. Packed securely and delivered at 
express-oflice on soon of price, $2.00 per eleven. 
Address H, C. JOHNSON, 
3-5 Reesville, Clinton Co., Ohio. 











GLEANINGS IN 
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BEE CULTURE. 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


! 








$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. ‘They also agree to re- | 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on mg toes to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, Or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. Itf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Ittd | 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 


*B. Marionneanx, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.65 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-6 
*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen, Co. N.Y. 1-10 | 


*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O 2tfd | 
J. 8. Tadloek, Kingsbury, Guad. Co., Texas, 3-7 | 
*W. H. Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton Co., Ga. Stfd | 
*J. GO. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 4-9 
*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 48 
W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., S.C. 4-6 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 4-9 | 
J. H. Burrage, Concord, Cab. Co., N. C. 4 
*Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4-9 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Sid. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co.. Mich. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 


Oo” 
a | 


8S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 1tfd 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
M.S. West, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 2-7 





. as a 
Foundation Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


Jas. A. Nelson, Wyandott, Wyandott Co., Kans. 4-9 
E. 8. Hildemann, Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 4-5 


Bees by the Pound. 

Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 
— by the lb., and at the prices given in our circu- | 

ar. | 

I. L. Seofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 

8. ©. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

W.R. Whitman, New Market, Madison Co., Ala. 

Chas. Kingsley, Greenevil'e, Greene Co., Tenn. 

C.D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Cherokee Co., Kans. 

H. B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 

W. St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., Ilis. 

0, H. Townsend, Hubbardston. Ionia Co., Mich. 

G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 

W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lancaster Co., 8. C. 

J. G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 

J. H. Burrage, Concord, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 

Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Washington Co., O. 

Oliver Foster, Mt Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


ey 
ueens reared in (881. 
The undersigned are prepared to mail dollar queens 
during this month for $2.00 each. See conditions 
in the opposite column. 
Chas. S. Larkin, Raceland, La Fourche Par., La. 











W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


would be pleased, upon request, to send you his cir- 
cular and price list (printed on the cheirograph) of 
Italian queens and bee ** fixin’s.”’ 4tfd 





WMee-Eives at Cost! 
To close out my stock of Simplicity bee-hives, T 

will sell at cost for 30 days. Will take a few colonies 

of bees in exchange for hives. For further particu- 

lars, address CYRUS MCQUEEN, 

4 Buena Vista, Tuscarawas Co., O. 





PURE BRED POULTRY. 


I am now prepared to fill orders for eggs from the 
following: P. Rocks (Corbin strain), L. Brahmas, 
8S. S. Hamburgs, S. 8. Polish (Bearded), Brown Leg- 
horns, W. C. B. Polands, Rouen and Pekin Ducks, 
‘roulouse Geese and Bronze Turkeys. Eggs packed 
in the most approved manner. Poultry for sale in 
the fall. Send for Price List. Address 
4-6 H.S. ROSS, Box 128, Seville, Medina Co., Ohio. 


An Italian Queen 
FoR 15 CENTS. 


We guarantee to every one who sends a dollar for 
the American Bee-Keeper, to send.a pure untested 


| Italian queen. 
| 4-7d KE, M. HARRISON, Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


URE STOCK! [I shall devote the coming 
season to rearing HOLY-LAND QUEENS 

for sale. They will be reared in an apiary by them- 
selves, away from other bees, The price will be as 


follows:— 
| Dollar Queens, before June 15, - - - $1 25 
Each, atter that date, - - - - - 100 


Tested Queens, after June, each - - - - 2! 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guarantecd. 
3-8d I. R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


SECTIONS AND HIVES! 


r : 

OB seen, | 

We will make the dovetailed, or “ Boss’’ One- 
Piece Section, any size up to 5x6 for $5.00 per 1000. 
Material for L. hive, 50 cents. ‘ 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., March 1, 1881. 

Take Notice.—Patent pending on the “Boss” One- 
Piece Sections. 3d 














‘Honey Plants and Small: Fruits ! 


By mail, postpaid. cts. 


| 10 Catalpa Seedlings, best honey-yielding forest- 


tree known 
20 Box-Elder Seedlings, blossoms very early, 


Splendid Tor DOGS, 6.6 6s cee ii ES 23 

15 — Raspberry, great honey-plant, fine 
tas i del Name cia hoes a onan Gb used 000 dap eh a's'e 25 

10 Mammoth Cluster, Doolittle or Davidson's 
Thornless Black Cap ................-.....4. 25 

2 Doz. Crescent Seedling, W. Albany, or Chas. 
Downing Strawberry...... aed egas ke ca 2 

1 Doz. Sharpless Seedling, fine, extra large 
WIR pee enka Ud saceh ncchacsthdenckos 25 

1 Doz. Concord or Hartford Grapes,............. 
1 Doz. Snyder Blackberry, never winter-kills.. 60 
1 Package Catalpa Seed, grown as easilyas corn 15 

15 Cuttings, Gray or Golden Osier Willow, both 
PID kao n'cn ig Dotan ass c¥ as whan eee sees oo? 25 


H. M. MORRIS, 


Send for Catalogue to 
4d Rantoul, Champ. Co., Il. 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


I make money by taking GLEANINGS. 
: Mrs. W. W. WILSON. 
San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 25, 1881. 











Your cheap counters are wonderful. 
ADA JENKINS. 
Dermott Station, Ark., March 9, 1881. 





= The Simplicity cold-blast smoker pleases me much. 
ONATHAN MIDGLEY. 
Wales, Sanpete Co., Utah, Jan. 15, 1831. 





I think the books are a marvel of goodness and 
cheapness. ABRAM MELLIGER. 

Soudersburg, Lanc. Co., Pa., Jan. 2, 1881. 

The smoker and Journals came in good time. 
Never was 80 much pieased with anything coming 
by mail. The smoker suits me exactly. 

W. L. STILES. 

Austin, Travis Co., Texas, Feb. 26, 1881. 





THE BARNES SAWS, ETC. 
As we have received goods several times from you, 
and always found them satisfactory, we do not hesi- 
tate to take the watch on your representation. The 
Barnes saw we received through you still gives en- 
tire satisfaction; we use it every day, 
CHas. P. CULP, 
Hilliards, Franklin Co., Ohio., Feb. 18, 1881. 





God bless you in your endeavors to do good for the 
Master and to your fellow-men. 

I think more of your Home Papers than all the 
rest of your journal. If more men would take God 
into business with them as apartner, there would be 
less failures than at present. H. M. SMITH. 

Fraakfort, Mich., Feb. 10, 1881. 


I received the Waterbury watch allright. Please 
accept thanks. To say that I am pleased with it, 
does not fully express my feelings in regard to it. 
It gives me more pleasure than any watch I ever 
earried, and I can heartily recommend it to those 
who wish to get a good watch for a small sum of 
money. I do not see how it can be sold for suck an 
insignificiant price. Cuas. F. Dopp. 

Nile, Ont., Canada, Feb. 15, 1881. 


I little expected, when I wrote to you last spring 
for a copy of vour bee books, that I should be disap- 
pointed; but I must say that I hxve been, but it is 
not a disagreeable one, by any means, on the A B C 
that you sent. It seems to meas if I were listening 
to the talk of a man who understands what he is 
about. Ibave kept bees more or less for the past 
30 years, and must say that I have known but little, 
and that little I'm ashamed of. [ have learned more 
since I’ve been taking GLEANINGS than I knew or 
learned ever since I handled bees. I like GLEANINGS 
well, and say that itis well worth $2.00 instead of 
$1.90. The A BC, asa book of reference, is worth 
100 times what it cost. I would not take that amount 
in hard cash and do withoutit. GLEANINGS gives me 
first-rate satisfaction. You might make it more so 
if you would add to it‘*‘What to Do this Month;”’ 
or, “The Work to be Done this Month.” It 
would give us green ones ([ must say it, if it does go 
against the grain) a chance with you experienced 
ones. I for one am willing to learn. It would help, 
and a little help goes a long way sometimes, if appli- 
edin the right place. W. C. BURTOCH. 

South Jordan, Ont., Can., Nov. 22, 1880. 


KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


Please, friends, do not be so backward in asking 
me to take your word. When I doubt you, I will tell 
you so. Can you not keep this in mind? One friend 
took the pains to go seven miles to the post-oflice to 
mail back a cage of dead bees and queen where a 
postal card saying they were all dead would have 
answeredevery pu se. Write to meas you would 
to a brother, telling me the state of affairs, and I will 
believe you, I assure you. Please do not send any 
thing back until you have first written. If there is 
any one thing that is lacking in business matters, to 
make things goon harmoniously, I should say that 
oue thing is charity, and faith andtrustin each other. 


Postage. } 





Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 


[Pr.of 10, of 100 


5 | Can Opener, cuts out a round piece .. | 43] 4 00 
3 | Match Safes, double, for both burnt, 

and unburnt matches..... .......... | 38]3 50 
4| Pans or Basins, extra deep, 144 pints 

a very useful size, three for adime.. | 28] 2 00 
DB | Wardrobe Boke 6. s oa sing hic eic ce csivss | 3813 50 


Neat and strong, and can be put up by any woman, even ina 


plaster wall. 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


6 | Bread-Knife. very pretty; finely fin- 
ished, and a good steel knife llin.long | 85 | 8 00 
2 | Clock-Cord, 30 hour; best linen; per 
DEEN cies chnans soaceak cee seek Beaty | 95|9 00 

| Dippers, tin, called 2 qt, but really 

about 3 pts., but a splendid large dip- 


ONE BOE EN oo ae akanc ace ices 85 | 8 00 
2 | Handk’s, Japanese paper, 10¢c per doz | 95 | 9 00 
2 | Handkerchiefs, Cambric, Gents’ size; 

fine and beautifully figured. 3 for 25c | 65 | 6 00 
2| Pans, stew, with handle; cailed 2 gts., 

DUE POSES BPG. 5 anses. ccceinde cokes | 75 | 7 00 
Bf POI is oa 55 cemkedenatkaee es 95 | 9 00 
Juvenile, 24 sheets of paper, and 24envelopes. Just the thing 

for the little girls and boys who write for GLEANINGS. 

4 | Punches, Machinists, Center.......... | 9518 00 









Only 10c — Just look at it, Boys! 


2 | Knives for boys, Two-bladed; although 

the blades are not American make, 

they are steel, anda wonder for lc | 95 | 8 50 
2|Silk Handkerchiefs; wonderful for a 

dime, but not all silk................. | 95! 9 00 
8 | Envelopes, Bunch of 25, such as we use* 75 | 6 00 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


Axle Grease, Dixon’s best*............ 1 20 | 11 00 
2} Clock Cord, 8-day; best linen; per 
| 1 35 | 18 06 


exac | 1 25] 10 00 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


36 | Camp or Lawn Stools; well made of 
ash lumber, and put together with 
gg EEE PET ge Tey Pea GRE liebe ae WEES | 2 25 | 21 0 
9 | Papeteries | 1 75 | 16 00 
Containing % envelopes, and 24 sheets paper, good. 
2 | POR, MRIUOMINREAG. vice u's 0 ke cctns con | 2 00 | 18 00 
With copying lead. This pencil has been a great boon to me. 
It writes very easily, and makes a plain purple mark that will 
copy as well as a copying ink if desired. 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
| Honey Cups, also good for svrup, so 
made that it can not possibly drip.. | 3 50 | 30 00 
26 | Hunter’s Sifter. The reo See — 
ular price is 75c. A ro- me 
tary flour and meal sift-]V 
er, mixer, scoop, meas- 
ure, weigher, egg-beat-, 
er, rice-washer, pump- 














kin, tomato, starch 

strainer, etc. Mrs. R.4 <4 

says, she never knew =\ A 
any thing could be — 
made so handy .............0+6. eoee | 2 80] 25 00 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


6 | Saw-Frames, Jewelers’: spring steel | 6 50 | 60 00 
Beautifully polished, and nickel-plated, with rosewood han- 
dled,. Will hold a saw from 1 to 6 in. in length. 
52 | Wrenches, Coe pattern; malleable; 
black; 15 in. long. Extra heavy 


ee | GUE PROR IOI eS EP ES oe | 6 50 | 60 00 
9|Moody’s Best Thoughts and Dis- 
CON ais 5 aia Ria hs See eee | 6 00 | 50 00 








